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PERICLES’ POLITICAL HEIRS. II 


By ALLEN B. West 


426-425 


The elections of the spring of 426 are most significant for they 
show that the agitation of the preceding winter had borne fruit and 
that the youthful, hot-headed amateur strategists had obtained the 
ears of the populace. It is always difficult to retain popular con- 
fidence in Fabian tactics, and Athens, being less subject to discipline 
than Rome, was more likely to be influenced by the impatience of 
the moment. Caution was thrown to the winds and the old generals 
were replaced by new. 

Nicias, the most cautious of them all, suffered one of the few 
defeats of his career. Only Laches and Eurymedon were re-elected, 
Eurymedon undoubtedly because he welcomed action and had made 
himself persona grata with Cleon, Laches because it seemed unwise 
to replace him in his Sicilian command. It must be remembered that 
he had: left Athens before the issue had become acute and that he 
had had no opportunity to express himself on the new policy. His 
very presence was probably taken as a tacit acceptance of it.! 

The election of Hippocrates, nephew of Pericles, shows how impor- 
tant it was to have someone under the aegis of the Periclean tradition 
to justify a departure from Periclean war policy, but to Aristophanes 
this was no recommendation. In the Acharnians the poet pictures 


1¥For list of generals see Beloch, Griech. Gesch., II*, 2, 264, and for comments on 
the elections see Busolt, Gr. Gesch., III, 2, 1057 ff. For Laches, see West, Generals of 
424-423, a paper scheduled for early publication in A.J.P. 
(CuassicaL Paiwotocy, XIX, July, 1924] 201 
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the contempt in which this board of generals was held, and his plea 
for more and better generals was shared by many who saw the play.! 

The conduct of the war between the elections of 426 and the fol- 
lowing spring shows that we have interpreted the issues of the elec- 
tion correctly. Pericles’ policy of watchful waiting and avoidance 
of new imperialistic ventures had been abandoned, as it seemed, for 
good. Even before the new generals took up their commands, 
Nicias was sent with the fleet to force Melos into the empire. After 
his failure there, he raided the coasts of Boeotia and Locris.? 

A more important departure from Periclean measures was the 
decision to send a fleet to Sicily large enough to force the submission 
of the island. Forty ships were to be fitted out as reinforcements 
for those already in Sicily. Pythodoros in command of the advance 
guard was sent to replace Laches, and Sophocles and Eurymedon 
were to follow him with the rest of the fleet in the spring of 425. 

The Aetolian campaign further illustrates the new spirit of activity 
which pervaded Athens at this time, although it was probably under- 
taken by Demosthenes on his own initiative. If he had been success- 
ful in Aetolia he was planning to go on to the conquest of Boeotia.‘ 
In this scheme we see a revival of the earlier attempt to combine with 
control of the seas mastery of central Greece, a dream of empire that 
Pericles had renounced at the time of the Thirty Years’ Truce. 
Demosthenes’ aims were later sanctioned by the board of generals 
when he and Hippocrates worked out the complicated plan of cam- 
paign which resulted so disastrously at Delion.® 


1 Aristophanes Acharnians 1078. 2 Thue. iii. 91. 3 Ibid. 115. 4 Ibid. 95. 


5 We may ask why a general like Demosthenes, who had so much in common with 
the imperialists and amateur strategists elected in 426 and who is generally supposed 
to have had an understanding with Cleon and to have been one of his candidates in 
425, should have failed of election when the advocates of change and action were 
chosen. It was certainly not because of his failure in Aetolia, for the elections were 
held before the spring campaigns began. It is more likely that his defeat at the 
elections spurred him on to action and that he determined to make a name for him- 
self such that he would be sure of victory another year. In this expectation Demos- 
thenes was right, for, although his first venture failed, he did not return home until 
he had retrieved his fortune (Thue. iii. 105-14). When he returned to Athens with 
the spoils, his success at the coming elections was almost certain. As a capable 
officer he could appeal to the peasant vote and as a man of ideas and initiative he 
might be of great service to Cleon in counteracting the influence of Nicias. After 
the lack of successes in 426 the imperialists needed a capable officer on their side. 
Thus it is altogether probable that the relations between Cleon and Demosthenes began 
after his Aetolian victory, which serves to explain why he was not chosen as a general in 
426. Asa colleague of Nicias in 427-426 he was probably an object of suspicion to the 
radical leader. 
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As we have seen, the election platforms of 426 were concerned 
mainly with the conduct of the war. The question of peace had not 
yet become a problem that could be considered by practical poli- 
ticians, and the war itself had overshadowed all purely domestic 
issues such as the progressive reform of the constitution. For this 
reason Cleon had been able to get support from nearly all classes of 
society. His program appealed especially to the young and 
adventuresome aristocrats who saw in it a possibility of making a 
name for themselves and of taking the place of their more cautious 
elders. That explains, I think, the presence of Hippocrates in the 
strategion and the gibes of Aristophanes against the worthless nobles 
who were chosen for important offices.! 

It may also explain why Cleon suffered the election of Laches, 
if, as we have assumed, Cleon had had no opportunity to learn Laches’ 
views about his wider plans. But in the course of the year Cleon 
became convinced that Laches was not the man to accomplish what 
he had in mind, perhaps because Laches had frittered away his time 
in operations of small consequence, perhaps because the Sicilian 
embassy had complained and asked for another general to be sent.? 
But at any rate, now that the purpose of the campaign had been 
broadened, it was little likely that Laches would be in sympathy with 
its aims. He was then recalled. 

Being somewhat hot-tempered he undoubtedly spoke his mind 
freely and showed open disapproval of the grandiose schemes of 
Cleon. After his experience in Sicily he was acquainted with the 
difficulties of conquering the island, and he probably reported that 
success was impossible. Here was another opportunity for Cleon to 
score against his opponents. Laches was indicted for graft and Cleon 
considered the case so important that he conducted it in person.* 
A trial shortly before the elections, by discrediting the opponents of 
Cleon and obscuring the issues, would serve to strengthen the radical 
cause. Cleon was reasonably sure of success before the courts and 
in the assembly, but he had to ransack his brains for political tricks 
that would bring victory in the strategic elections. 


1 Aristophanes Acharnians 598 ff. 2 Thue. iii. 115. 
3 Aristophanes Wasps 891 ff.; cf. 240 ff.; Busolt, op. cit., III, 2, 1083. 
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Cleon had need of every artifice to maintain the position he held 
in 426, for events in Sparta were proving the correctness of his 
opponents’ views that victory would result from following the advice 
of Pericles. Pleistoanax, who had been exiled in 446-445 because of 
the part he played in negotiating the Thirty Years’ Truce, had been 
recalled, and his influence was on the side of peace. His recall was 
a belated recognition of the essential justice of the peace he had made 
and an implicit admission that the demands of the Spartan ultimatum 
of 432-431 would never be realized. 

Sparta was growing war-weary, and as had been foreseen by Peri- 
cles, war-weariness had opened the eyes of the Lacedaemonians to 
the realization that there was nothing for them to gain from the war. 
Even though Sparta was now ready to make a tentative peace offer, 
she was not quite reconciled to giving up all her demands at once. 
So the negotiations, initiated by Sparta, came to nothing because of 
Lacedaemonian insistence that Aegina should be surrendered.! 

Cleon of course refused to consider peace on these terms. More- 
over, all followers of Pericles must instantly have rejected such a 
proposal. It was not to lose Aegina that Athens had been fighting. 
Acceptance of the Spartan offer would have meant going back to a 
period anterior to the Thirty Years’ Truce. There was no object 
in compromise with Sparta now when she was showing signs of weak- 
ness. Athens had only to wait a little longer to get all that Pericles 
had insisted upon. Sparta’s move, therefore, encouraged even the 
Periclean democrats and strengthened their hands against the opposi- 
tion of Cleon. 

It is necessary here to refer to the statement made by Beloch,? 
that, although Nicias and his friends were ready enough to enter 
upon negotiations, political control was slipping from their hands. 
It is to be remembered that this was the first time the question of 
peace had presented itself to the Athenian people since the death of 
Pericles, and that heretofore, except when Cleon was dominant, 
Athens had tried to follow the Periclean plan. Beloch’s statement 
is based on the conjecture that Nicias was willing to betray Athens 

1 Aristophanes Acharnians 651 ff.; cf. Thuc. i. 1389-40; Busolt, op. cit., III, 2, 
1078 f. 

2 Beloch, Gr. Gesch., II’, 1, 323. 
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and to renounce control of Aegean commerce, in other words, to cut 
loose entirely from principles that had guided Athenian foreign policy 
for twenty years at least. Not even when Nicias was most eager for 
peace did he show any favor for shameful conditions like these, and 
it is improbable that he took such a stand in 426 when Athens was 
nearing her goal. Nicias was of course politically timid, but the 
situation was encouraging enough to make a timid man courageous, 
both in foreign and domestic affairs. Not even if we consider Nicias 
a reactionary conservative have we any evidence that he wanted 
peace on the Spartan terms of 426. As a Periclean democrat he 
would reject the terms as readily as another. 

Beloch is wrong, too, in thinking that Cleon’s power was increas- 
ing and that the reins were falling out of the hands of Nicias. As 
the date for the spring elections approached, public opinion began’ 
to fail Cleon. In the first place the crushing blow in store for Laches 
came to naught. Laches was acquitted, a sure sign that the influence 
of Cleon was waning, for the courts and assemblies were his strong- 
holds. He had conducted the case himself.' 

More significant of the changes in public opinion is the Acharnians 
of Aristophanes, presented in the spring of 425. The play should be 
studied in connection with the elections it was intended to influence. 
While its primary purpose was to foster peace sentiment and to gather 
supporters for the specific program Aristophanes considered just and 
expedient, its secondary purpose was to discredit the generals in 
office and to persuade the people to vote for men of reputation and 
experience.? In this respect at least, Aristophanes adequately repre- 
sented current public opinion. The great expectations aroused by 
Cleon and his braggart candidates of the previous year had not been 
realized. One result of this disappointment was a reaction in favor 
of the men who had trusted in a policy of watchful waiting to bring 
peace with victory. Their hopes were now much nearer realization 
than the promises of Cleon. 

The elections of 425 were complicated by the new issue that had 
arisen when Sparta made overtures for peace, and by the formation 
of a group that invited discussion of the war aims of Athens. In 


1 Aristophanes Wasps 891 ff.; cf. 240 ff.; Busolt, op. cit., III, 2, 1083. 
2 West, op. cit. 
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the Acharnians we see the growth of peace sentiment before our very 
eyes. We can also distinguish some of the elements that made up 
the so-called Peace Party of the following years. The Acharnian 
peasants, who had been most eager to defend their farms against the 
Peloponnesian raids and who had even criticized Pericles for inactivity, 
appear in the first scenes of the play as most determined advocates 
of revenge and war to the bitter end. Their hatred for the idea of 
peace is only equalled by their contempt for Cleon.! But before the 
end of the play their desire for revenge gives way to a demand for 
peace. Dicaeopolis, the typical Attic peasant, had converted them. 
Thus in the Acharnians the peasants’ longing for peace became 
articulate, and, as a result, for the first time since the death of Pericles, 
statesmen found it necessary to stop and take stock. With peace 
a possibility, what sort of a peace did the peasants demand? The 
people also had to test their old leaders by means of new standards, 
all of which can have resulted only in shifting parties and new 
alignments. 

There could be no doubt in the minds of the audience as to the 
kind of peace that Aristophanes wanted, for Dicaeopolis, despite his 
abhorrence of war and all its destruction, insisted on a thirty years’ 
truce,? not merely I presume because it meant a generation of pros- 
perity, but because the Thirty Years’ Truce of 446-445 was symbolic 
of Periclean principles and guaranteed to Athens her position as 
mistress of the empire. 

But such a settlement did not go far enough toward surrender to 
suit the true oligarch who cared little for the empire on which democ- 
racy was based and who wanted peace and reconciliation almost at 
any price. This need not surprise us, for Aristophanes was always 
a free lance and his relations with the heads of the disrupted oligarchic 
party were far from intimate.’ On the other hand, Aristophanes did 
not stand in awe of the memory of Pericles and did not try to test 
his opinions by reference to Periclean maxims. Nevertheless, we 
must admit that the private peace of Dicaeopolis comes much 


1 Aristophanes Acharnians 280 ff., 300, 557 ff., 626f., 971 ff., etc. For the 
Acharnians in the first year of the war, see Thuc. ii. 21. 


2 Aristophanes Acharnians 194 ff. 
3 Croiset, Aristophanes and Pol. Parties, pp. 16 f., and passim. 
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nearer to being what Pericles would have desired and what Nicias 
actually obtained than the one proposed by Sparta a short time 
before. 

Though the conservatives may have disagreed about peace, they 
were being forced closer together by their dislike for Cleon and their 
fear of radicalism. A typical conservative party, made up of peasants 
and the rich, both landlords and business men, was in process of 
formation. To Nicias, who may well have been growing increasingly 
conservative as the result of a natural reaction against radicalism, 
the new issues were a godsend, for they enabled him to rally about 
himself supporters who had previously stood on the side of Cleon’s 
ventures or, like the oligarchs, had held completely aloof from 
politics. 

The young aristocrats, landlords all of them, who because of their 
eagerness for fame and excitement had chafed against the cautious 
war policy and had contested the elections of 426 on a platform of 
aggression, now began to think of the profits of their estates and the 
dangers threatening their pocketbooks if the war continued and the 
burdens of Cleon’s taxation increased. It may be, too, that their 
aristocratic blood had been shamed by the demagoguery of Cleon 
and his spiteful attack upon Laches, and that their consciences now 
pricked for having been instrumental in Cleon’s victory of the previous 
year. 

Some like Hippocrates never learned that it was rash for a rich 
young aristocrat to associate with Cleon, but others probably 
repented before it was too late. Thus the spring of 425 saw a union 
of the propertied classes, one aspect of which is mentioned in the Old 
Oligarch’s treatise on the constitution of Athens, written, as I feel 
sure, within a few months of the spring elections of 425. From him 
we learn that landlords as well as peasants were war-weary and ready 
to yield to the enemy.' He also speaks with contempt of aristocrats 
who for reasons of personal advantage were to be found in the demo- 
cratic ranks, reminding us again of Aristophanes.? 

There is one other event of this spring that deserves mention, the 
re-establishment of the Delian games, for it symbolizes a revival of 

1(Xen.) Ath. Pol. ii. 14. 

2 Ibid. ii. 20; Aristophanes Acharnians 602 ff. 
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interest in the Aegean and a determination, whatever happened, not 
to sacrifice the old empire.!. Furthermore, it was probably the 
occasion of a personal triumph for Nicias, if at this celebration he led 
the sacred embassy which he had magnificently equipped and trained. 
This was his way of counteracting the political tricks of Cleon and 
of winning the favor of the people, of showing his devotion to their 
interests and his loyalty to the principles upon which Athenian 
greatness and Athenian democracy alike were founded. Such a 
glorification of the Delian Empire was not the act of an oligarch as we 
can readily see from reading the Old Oligarch again.? It was also a 
silent protest against the Sicilian venture, ineffective though the 
protest was. 

In only one respect was the situation in the spring of 425 like 
that of 426. The idea of conquering Sicily had not been abandoned 
and preparations on a large scale were being made for the expedition 
that had been voted during the winter at the time Laches was recalled. 
Cleon’s promises still had an appeal for the populace and they were 
to remain an issue in the coming elections. 


425-424 


Thus while the only strong group among the propertied classes, 
the only one that possessed any political power, the conservative 
democrats, had been strengthened for the elections of 425, the com- 
plicated interaction of issues made a sweeping victory impossible. 
There was a determination to continue the war. Everything points 
to that, even the generals who were elected. But there was dis- 
agreement as to the necessity of aggressiveness and as to the sort of 
terms to be offered Sparta when she renewed her appeal for a peace 
conference. 

Nicias and Nicostratos were returned to office after a year’s 
retirement, a guaranty that, if they had their way, the old policies 
would be resumed.? With them was Autocles who had in a sense 


1 Thue. iii. 104; Plutarch Nicias 3; cf. Busolt, op. cit., III, 2, 1080. 
2 (Xen.) Ath. Pol. i. 2, 14 f., and passim. 


3 For list of generals, see Beloch, Gr. Gesch., II?, 2, 264. Lamachos and Demodocos 
do not belong to this year. See West, op. cit. 
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imitated Nicias in giving ostensible proof of loyalty to Periclean tradi- 
tions of empire by dedicating a golden crown at Delos.! 

The election of Demosthenes was probably due to the glory of his 
recent exploits in the west,? not to his party affiliations. This is 
generally admitted even by those who consider him a representative 
of the War Party; but since we have seen that the so-called War 
Party differed from the so-called Peace Party mainly in its imperial- 
istic chauvinism, it is certainly questionable whether Demosthenes, 
not being a politician, was either the friend of Cleon or the enemy of 
Nicias. Nicias might welcome a capable general as a colleague, while 
Cleon would be ready to exploit Demosthenes’ cleverness at devising 
new ways to discomfit the enemy, as he did at Pylos. As for Demos- 
thenes himself, his chief delight was in strategy and he would 
co-operate with anyone who would help him carry out his plans. 

Certainly Pythodoros was elected because he was in charge of 
operations in Sicily. As in the case of Laches in 426, it no doubt 
seemed unwise to make another change so soon after the recall of his 
predecessor. Similar considerations may have been instrumental in 
securing the election of Sophocles and Eurymedon who had already 
been chosen to command the fleet destined for the reinforcement of 
Pythodoros. The plans had already been made for them to sail in 
the spring before the new generals took office. Since Pythodoros 
and his colleagues were intrusted with the task of redeeming Cleon’s 
promises, we may take it for granted that they were for the moment 
in sympathy with his war aims. Change of heart, however, was 
almost inevitable for men chosen by Cleon to be his tools. Like 
Laches the three Sicilian generals returned to Athens to face trial for 
what they failed to do.’ Aristides, likewise, appears to have been 
favored by Cleon.*® 

Though the elections of this year resulted in an even balance 
between the imperialists and the moderate democrats, yet to the party 


1 Bull. d. Corr. Hell., X, 465. For the close relations between these three generals, 
see Busolt, op. cit., III, 2, 1044, note 2. 


2 Thue. iii. 100-14. 5 See West, op. cit. 
3 Busolt, op. cit., III, 2, 1084. 8 Ibid. 
4 Thue. iii. 115: iv. 2 ff. 
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of Nicias belonged the victory because it had regained so much of the 
ground lost in 426. 

The Acharnians of Aristophanes was in a sense a revue of the 
preceding year and prophetic of the year to come, for the success of 
Demosthenes in cutting off four hundred Spartiates at Pylos was 
enough to make the Lacedaemonians sue for peace.!_ The armistice 
terms which they accepted were humiliating proof that Sparta no 
longer cared to contest Athenian control of the seas. Every trireme 
in Laconia was surrendered.2 When the Spartan ambassadors 
appeared in Athens to plead for the release of the beleaguered troops, 
they made specific proposals, viz., that the status quo should serve as 
a basis for peace and that an alliance between the two states should 
guarantee its permanence.* This would have given to Sparta and 
Athens joint hegemony of Greece. If Athens had accepted these 
conditions there would have been no question about Aegina for which 
Sparta had made demands a year earlier, and furthermore Athens 
would have been entitled to retain the island of Minoa, which, though 
small, was by reason of its proximity to Nisaea of inestimable value 
to any state desirous of hampering Megarean commerce. If Pericles 
had been alive he would have been able to assure the assembly that 
all which he had considered possible of attainment had now been 
gained.‘ 

Cleon, however, wanted no Periclean peace, and after a heated 
debate in the assembly in which Nicias advised acceptance of these 
honorable terms, Cleon persuaded the meeting to make an impossible 
counter proposal, viz., that the four hundred Spartiates be brought 
to Athens and that then Sparta should hand over to the Athenians the 
places Athens had been obliged to surrender in 446-445, Pegae and 
Nisaea, the harbors of Megara, Troezen, and Achaea.*® 

Preposterous as these demands were, the Spartan ambassadors 
were ready to discuss them. Probably they considered them a 
maximum price to be reduced by bargaining, just as they framed their 
own proposals in such a way that after much haggling they could 
grant more than they had originally offered. Such practices were 


1 Thue. iv. 8-20. 2 Ibid. 16. 3 Ibid. iv. 17, 19, 20. 
4 This is in substance what Busolt says, op. cit., III, 2, 1096. 
5 Philochoros, frg. 105; Plutarch Nicias 7. 6 Thue. iv. 21. 
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normal then both in diplomacy and trade. Thus instead of refusing 
to consider Cleon’s counter-proposal, the ambassadors asked for the 
appointment of peace commissioners with whom they might discuss 
the details of an agreement,! a perfectly justifiable request from what- 
ever angle it is considered. Aside from the fact that public discussion 
of Cleon’s terms would have been a delicate matter, since Sparta 
was asked to surrender to Athens something that belonged not to 
her but to her allies, it was open diplomacy to a degree unusual then 
and as unsatisfactory in that age as it would be today. 

Cleon insisted upon open covenants openly arrived at in the 
assembly, fearing probably that he would lose control of the situation 
if he allowed the negotiations to be intrusted to a commission headed 
by Nicias. Modern historians, without justification as it seems to me, 
have tried to whitewash Cleon by saying that he was afraid Nicias 
would be overindulgent to Sparta in making concessions to obtain 
peace, a fear they consider well founded.? But there is nothing 
in the course of this particular series of negotiations to substantiate 
their interpretation of Nicias’ position. Even Busolt admits that 
the first proposals made by Sparta were acceptable to a Periclean 
democrat,? and as the Spartan ambassadors were willing to make 
further concessions and even to consider the restoration of the status 
quo antecedent to the Thirty Years’ Truce, there is not the slightest 
possibility that a peace negotiated by Nicias would have sacrificed 
Athenian interests. 

On the other hand, Nicias would have been unpatriotic and 
remiss in his duty, had he not been willing to make peace when accord- 
ing to Periclean standards the war had been won. His opposition to 
Cleon at this time cannot be ascribed to pacifism. It was truly 
statesman-like, and when Busolt denies that Cleon acted with fore- 
sight and understanding of the possibilities of the situation, he tacitly 
admits that Cleon’s opponents saw more clearly than he.* 

Though it is at all times difficult to analyze motives, yet it seems 
likely, as Thucydides suggests, that personal considerations played a 

1 Ibid. iv. 22. 

2 Busolt, op. cit., III, 2, 1097 f.; Grote, ed. Mitchell and Caspari, p. 468. 

3 Busolt, op. cit., III, 2, 1096; cf. Beloch, Gr. Gesch., II?, 1, 327. 

4 Busolt, op. cit., III, 2, 1098. 5 Thue. iv. 27 is echoed by Plutarch Nicias 7. 
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far greater part in Cleon’s moves than regard for the best interests of 
Athens. But whatever the motives of the rival leaders, Nicias acted 
wisely, Cleon with criminal disregard for the true interests of his 
country; and it was this criminal short-sightedness that controlled 
the decisions of the assembly. We may well believe that the peasants, 
now freed from fear of invasions and firmly confident that the prom- 
ised capture of the Spartiates would enable them to make peace 
whenever they wished, were again inspired by thoughts of revenge. 
They voted then with the city populace who were looking forward to a 
peace in which Cleon’s imperialistic aims would be attained. A new 
war enthusiasm was aroused which made the peace of Dicaeopolis, 
applauded so heartily a few months before, as unacceptable as a peace 
of surrender. 

But in a short time when it seemed that the Spartiates might never 
be captured, the burst of war enthusiasm began to give way to a feel- 
ing that it had been folly to refuse the bird in hand. Cleon’s popular- 
ity was ebbing fast. Every report from Pylos was discouraging and 
every exaggerated rumor disseminated through the city increased 
hostility to Cleon. 

First Cleon tried to reinstate himself in public favor by denying 
the truth of the reports. Then when this maneuver failed, for Cleon 
was chosen to make an investigation at Pylos, he decided to change 
his tactics and to attack Nicias whose term of office had by this time 
begun. If Nicias were only a man, Cleon said, he would act at once 
to reinforce Demosthenes and bring the Spartiates home in chains. 
Cleon would do as much if he were general. Nicias retorted that he 
would be glad to resign in Cleon’s favor, and after much protesting 
Cleon accepted the commission.! 

In this clash between Nicias and Cleon, final honors went to Cleon, 
for he gained the credit of being a man and a general, rehabilitated 
himself in public esteem, brought disgrace upon Nicias, and, more 
important than all the rest, returned with the Spartiates as prisoners 
and pawns for future negotiations. 

It is this final success that has colored our ideas of Nicias. No 
one has been able to justify his failure to send aid to Demosthenes or 
his willingness to allow an incompetent man like Cleon to take full 


1 Thue. iv. 27-29. 
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charge of the operations. He has been charged with disregard for 
the public interest in seeking “‘to turn the existing disappointment and 
dilemma into a party opportunity for ruining” Cleon.! He has also 
been accused of being afraid of his duty and of being convinced that 
the Lacedaemonians were invincible.” 

Writers have called attention to the words of Thucydides: “The 
wiser sort of men [i.e., the writer and his friends, Nicias probably 
included] were pleased when they reflected that either there would 
be no more trouble with Cleon, a consummation which they devoutly 
hoped for, or the Lacedaemonians would be brought captive to 
Athens’’;? and this attitude of mind modern critics consider both 
childish and disloyal. I take it, however, that the preference ascribed 
by Thucydides to “‘the wiser sort of men” was hardly more than a 
pious wish, justifiable enough under the circumstances, since the death 
of Cleon would have benefited Athens much more than any number 
of Spartan prisoners. This was especially true if peace was to retreat 
farther and farther away with every victory. 

But I do not think that they expected to have their hopes real- 
ized, for what Cleon knew about the plans of Demosthenes was 
certainly known to Nicias and the board of generals. Demosthenes 
was a capable officer, and affairs would be well managed if he was 
second in command, nor would they probably go any better if Nicias 
was on the ground. There was no more need for the presence of 
Nicias than there was for the presence of Cleon, and if the plans of 
Demosthenes should fail it was certainly no disregard for the public 
interest to hope that Cleon would reap the blame. 

On the other hand, if, as some suppose, Cleon was acting on 
private information, we must go further and assume that Demosthenes 
had made no request for aid from Athens. He could not very well 
send a request for assistance to the generals without at the same 
time giving an outline of the situation and a general idea of how he 
intended to make use of the accidental forest fire which had made 
success probable. In case he had demanded reinforcements without 


1 Grote, ed. cit., p. 472. 
2 Ibid.; Beloch, Griech. Gesch., II?, 1, 328. 


3 Thue. iv. 28. When I quote Thucydides exactly, I follow Jowett’s translation 
with occasional verbal changes. 
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making his plans known to anyone but Cleon, which I think is doubt- 
ful, he and Cleon were in collusion to discredit Nicias. They were 
betraying the public interest for personal spite, not Nicias. 

But in case Demosthenes had asked for no troops, Nicias would 
have been right to depend upon Demosthenes’ judgment of what was 
necessary, whether the latter had reported his plans or not. If he 
had made his plans known, Nicias could very well permit Cleon to 
go without endangering the success of the plan or earning Demos- 
thenes’ ill will by taking charge just when the latter was on the 
point of succeeding. 

It is true that on the last supposition Cleon had outgeneraled 
Nicias in the assembly, which is not surprising, for Nicias was not a 
master of political finesse; but Nicias could comfort himself with the 
thought of Demosthenes’ disgust at Cleon’s claiming all the credit for 
his achievements. While this would be no compensation for Cleon’s 
increased popularity, Nicias could find no antidote for that after his 
fatal blunder of challenging Cleon to take command.! 

On the whole, political incompetence is more in character with 
our knowledge of Nicias than failure to do his full duty by the state. 
Grote, together with all authors who have adopted his views, with 
or without modifications, in criticizing Nicias for dereliction of duty 
on this occasion, goes contrary to his own carefully considered esti- 
mate of Nicias’ character. Grote uses the following phrases in 
describing Nicias, ‘doing his duty sincerely to the democracy,” 
“forward in his military duties,” ‘assiduous too in the discharge of 
all political duties at home, especially in the post of Strategus.’” 
No historian has stated more emphatically Nicias’ devotion to duty, 
a characteristic that is out of keeping with Grote’s account of this 
and other episodes in the life of Nicias. 

When Cleon returned, the people took him at his own valuation 
and decreed to him privileges and honors. They were ready now 
to accept his advice as they had previously listened to Pericles. Cleon 
had at last reached the pinnacle of power as demagogue, and since 


1Cf. Rogers, Knights, pp. xvi-xxiv, from whom I have borrowed a part of my 
defense of Nicias and the suggestion that perhaps Demosthenes had not asked for 
troops. Rogers emphasizes the fact that it would have been unprofessional for 
Nicias to supersede Demosthenes just as the latter was on the verge of success. 


2 Grote, ed. cit., pp. 450-51. 
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his word determined the policy of Athens, henceforth political issues 
were of necessity subordinated to personal issues. 

All who considered Cleon’s leadership of the state detrimental to 
Athens would unite, despite differences of opinion on all other disputed 
questions, and their opposition would take the form of trying to 
remove the conditions on which his supremacy was based. They 
soon saw from the outcome of the success at Pylos that so long as 
Cleon was in power, the war was likely to go on with ever broadening 
aims,! for now that the prisoners were safe in Athens and Pylos forti- 
fied as a center for fomenting rebellion among the Messenian helots* 
the Spartans’ repeated overtures for peace were answered by Cleon 
with demands more and more unacceptable.* Cleon’s opponents 
also feared that so long as the war lasted Cleon would find ways of 
retaining popular favor. It might be proper now to speak of a peace 
party led by Nicias, except that the peace it sought was still a victo- 
rious peace and that the elimination of Cleon was a more important 
plank in its platform than the attainment of peace. This becomes 
evident in the Knights of Aristophanes presented in the following 
spring. 

Although Cleon was able to prevent peace with Sparta, he was 
unequal to the task of getting results in Sicily. There Syracuse 
gained the initiative. For a time the Athenians withdrew entirely 
from the struggle.t The reinforcements destined for the conquest 
of the island, after co-operating with Demosthenes at Pylos, proceeded 
in a leisurely fashion and did not arrive until near the end of summer, 
nor did they accomplish much when they got there.’ Finally the 
Sicilians made peace among themselves, and the end of the year 
425-424 saw Pythodoros and his two colleagues back in Athens.® 
It would almost seem as though the generals in charge of Sicilian 
operations, under the influence of events at Athens perhaps, had lost 
sympathy with Cleon and his imperialistic aims. 

Nicias, on the other hand, saw that if he were to restore his 
shattered prestige he must not allow Cleon to monopolize the credit 


1Cf. Thue. v. 16. 2 Ibid. iv. 41. 


3 Ibid.; cf. Aristophanes Knights 794 ff.; Peace, 655 ff. For Grote’s views on the 
possibility of Pericles’ being willing to make peace at this time, see ed. cit., p. 476. 


4 Thue. iv. 24-25. 5 Ibid. 46-48; 58-65. 6 Ibid. 65. 
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for military successes. Furthermore, he was sufficiently acute to 
realize that the chances of peace would be increased if Athens followed 
up her advantage by humbling Sparta’s allies, particularly Corinth 
and Megara, so that they, too, would sue for terms. So long as 
Athens was demanding concessions that Sparta could not grant with- 
out shamefully betraying her allies, Nicias had no choice but to exploit 
Athens’ recently acquired military supremacy for the attainment of 
Athenian aims. 

His first concern was Corinth whose territory he raided with a 
combined land and naval force. Then Methone was seized and 
fortified to serve as a second Pylos and a means of tightening Athenian 
control over the entrances to the Saronic gulf.1_ In the west the 
colonial empire of Corinth was almost completely destroyed by the 
capture of Anactorium. There was nothing left except Leucas.? 

In the early summer of 424 further pressure was brought to bear 
on Sparta. The island of Cythera was occupied, and the capture 
of Thyrea in Cynuria showed what an active policy was capable of 
accomplishing against disheartened opponents.’ It was character- 
istic of Nicias that he was willing to co-operate with his political 
enemies in carrying out policies of which he did not approve and to 
subordinate his own will to the will of the Athenian people. 

Cleon needed to consolidate the position he had won and he turned 
his attention to finances again. No doubt he realized the impossi- 
bility of increasing the burdens of the wealthy classes. They were 
already embittered enough against him. He must therefore get the 
money he needed from the subject cities. It was during this year 
that the tribute was more than doubled‘ and that Cleon made a 
further bid for popularity by raising the pay of the jurors.’ In this 
he was probably justified by the increased cost of living, but whether 
justified or not it was a move to arouse the apprehension of capital. 
It was a little too democratic, almost radical in its implications, a 
further reason for concentrating all of the forces of conservatism 


1 Thue. iv. 42-45. 

2 Ibid. 49; cf. Busolt, op. cit., ITI, 2, 1112. 

3 Thue. iv. 53-57. 

4 7.G., I, 37, 544; cf. Beloch, Gr. Gesch., II?, 1, 330. 

5 Aristophanes Knights 255, 797; cf. Miller-Stribing, Aristophanes, pp. 149 ff. 
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against his personal rule. It was unbearable that Cleon should pose 
as the savior of the state at the same time.that he was destroying the 
best elements of the state through war and radicalism. 

All of this is made clear in the Knights produced in the spring of 
424. There is a remarkable contrast between this and the play of 
the previous year. In the Knights there are very few references to 
the hardships of war, a difference that is not to be explained merely 
by saying that the theme of the Acharnians is peace and that of the 
Knights the rascality of Cleon. It is clear enough that Aristophanes 
still had in view the peace that would come with the overthrow of 
Cleon, but peace was no longer the chief desideratum. Peace would 
come! if all decent citizens dropped their quarrels to fight the dema- 
gogue. A coalition must be formed including Nicias and the cheated 
Demosthenes, the honest peasants represented by the Acharnians of 
the previous play, and the knights whose aristocratic sentiments and 
belligerency no one could call in question. 

While it is true that the play criticizes the war policy of Cleon and 
makes fun of the distant Sicilian expedition and the promise of the 
demagogues that Athens would lord it over all the earth,” the conduct 
of the war was no more of prime concern to Aristophanes at this time 
than the question of peace. Nor was he trying te sugar-coat any 
reactionary oligarchic doctrines. His ideal was a reformed democracy 
controlled by the better elements and by the better instincts of the 
Athenian populace, a democracy in which demagogues would have no 
place.* That too I think was the ideal of Nicias. 

But neither the play nor the combined forces of reaction and 
conservative democracy were sufficient to defeat Cleon in the spring 
elections of 424. The opposition used all sorts of pretexts to postpone 
the elections until pubhe sentiment had turned against their enemy,‘ 
but all in vain. 

424423 

Relying upon his stolen glories, Cleon for the first time presented 

himself as a candidate. Notwithstanding the great honor in which 


i Aristophanes Knights 1388-96. 

2 Ibid. 13803; cf. 174, 797. 

5 Croiset, op. cit., 87. 

* Aristophanes Clouds 580; Busolt, op. cit., III, 2, 1124. 
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he was held as a result of his recent military exploit, his election would 
be surprising except that his tribe apparently offered him almost no 
competition. He had had little military experience and he did not 
belong to the class from which officers were normally chosen. Aside 
from Cleon no man of importance was elected general from his tribe 
between 428 and 411. The failure of the Peloponnesians to invade 
Attica in 424 may have been of assistance to him, too, for there was 
now nothing to keep the peasants in Athens and they must have been 
reluctant to leave their spring planting to register their votes.! 

Cleon was elected and with him Hippocrates whose only hope of 
serving as a general was a victory for Cleon’s supporters. Hippoc- 
rates seems to have been commander-in-chief. All along the line 
Cleon’s henchmen were preferred to their opponents. Even the elec- 
tion of Nicias is questionable, so overwhelming was the ascendancy 
of Cleon at this time.? 

The first event of political importance was the trial of the Sicilian 
generals. Eurymedon was let off with a fine, but Sophocles and 
Pythodoros were exiled, proof of Cleon’s mastery of the state, if 
further proof were necessary. The exile of Sophocles and Pythodoros, 
when contrasted with the fine imposed upon the radical Euyrmedon, 
illustrates the change that had taken place in Athenian politics in 
the two years they had been in office. Chosen first as critics of watch- 
ful waiting and as advocates of imperialism, they were now the 
opponents of the demagogue.® 

In the conduct of military operations there was an increased 
activity that fits in well with a decisive victory of Cleon’s party. 
First an attack upon the territory of Megara resulted in the capture 
of Nisaea and the Long Walls.‘ Then came a determination to 
revive the land empire, a project long since renounced by Pericles. 
The whole military force of Athens was to be used in co-operation 
with Boeotian democrats to gain control of Boeotia and central 
Greece. 

In the complicated plan of campaign that was adopted we see 
the mind of Demosthenes, and we wonder just what were his relations 

1Cf. note 2, page 130, supra. 


2 For the generals of this year, see West, op. cit., correcting Beloch, Gr. Gesch., 
II?, 2, 264. 


3 West, op. cit. 4 Thuc. iv. 66-70. 
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with Cleon’s party. It goes without saying that his election was due 
to the reputation he had made in Aetolia and at Pylos. Even Cleon 
could not obscure the fact that Demosthenes had been responsible 
for the initial successes at Pylos, although he took all the credit for the 
final victory. Furthermore, it is doubtful whether Cleon could have 
prevented Demosthenes’ election if he had tried. Military reputa- 
tions were too rare at this time to permit the defeat of a good general 
at the polls. Thus I think that the stand Demosthenes is made to 
take in the Knights and the bitterness with which the slave of the play 
assails Cleon for stealing the cake he had baked at Pylos' is not 
merely the product of the poet’s imagination but a representation of 
an actual feud. 

A personal feud with Cleon, however, would not prevent Demos- 
thenes from working with Hippocrates to realize his earlier dreams 
of subduing Boeotia. Military strategy was his chief interest, and 
when his plans met with the hearty approval of Hippocrates, ambi- 
tion would spur him on to eclipse the ill-gotten laurels of Cleon. 

But glory was not to be won in Boeotia. The enterprise ended 
with a disastrous defeat at Delion and the death of Hippocrates.? 
The Boeotian adventure illustrates how little the military authorities 
cared for the warnings of Pericles. He had spoken again and again 
of the dangers inherent in an aggressive land campaign. When 
Demosthenes and Hippocrates sacrificed to their imperialistic ambi- 
tions the very safety of the empire, they disregarded another even more 
important Periclean maxim. Intent upon the conquest of Boeotia 
they had taken no adequate measures to prevent Brasidas from reach- 
ing the Chalcidic peninsula and they had done nothing to forestall 
further revolts there. As a result of these short-sighted policies, 
Acanthus, Amphipolis, and Torone were lost to Athens.* Thus in 
the conduct of the war we are able to gauge the powerlessness of 
Nicias and the extent of the defeat of his party at the spring elections. 

Although Nicias was without sufficient influence to prevent these 
disastrous mistakes, soon after the trial of the Sicilian generals a 
reaction set in which resulted in the election of conservatives to take 


1 Aristophanes Knights 54 ff., 392, 745, 1201. 


2 Thuc. iv. 76 f.; 89-101. Attempts to capture Siphae and Sicyon were equally 
unsuccessful. 


3 Thuc. iv. 70, 74, 78-88, 102-16. 
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the place of generals who had been deposed or killed in battle. Nicias 
himself may have been chosen at this time. Thucydides the historian 
was probably elected to replace Eurymedon, and a little later Nico- 
stratos entered the strategion to occupy the chair recently vacated by 
Hippocrates.!_ These bye elections are significant of the change in 
public opinion that swept over Athens in the autumn and winter 
of 424. The time had come, so it seemed, when the war could be 
stopped and Cleon overthrown. 

In the Clouds, Aristophanes, a little prematurely indeed, turned 
aside from politics with a feeling of relief at the prospects of success 
in his anti-Cleon crusade. We find in the play only a casual refer- 
ence to his enemy, an appeal to the people to get rid of him as 
quickly as possible,? that is, to finish what they had started. So 
little did Aristophanes think that Cleon could regain his place in 
the state. 

Now was the time to begin negotiations for peace while Cleon 
was under a cloud. The conviction was growing in Athens, so says 
Beloch,? that little had been accomplished by the war and that 
Pericles was right when he had set as the goal of Athens the preserva- 
tion of the pre-war status quo. Spartan might was not to be over- 
thrown with the means at the disposal of Athens, as eight years’ 
experience had shown. By these words Beloch justifies Nicias not 
only in his advocacy of peace negotiations in 424-423 but also during 
the year before, and in so doing Beloch removes one more reason for 
assuming that Nicias had been for years the leader of a party whose 
platform called for an oligarchic peace surrendering imperial interests. 

Before the winter was over, negotiations for an armistice were 
completed. Nicostratos, who, I think, succeeded Hippocrates as 
head of the strategic board, was chosen with Nicias and Autocles to 
ratify the truce.* It is impossible to find in the terms of the armistice 
any surrender of Athenian interests, as we see when we consider the 
fourth article by which Athens was given almost complete control 

1 For these bye elections, see West, op. cit. 


2 Aristophanes Clouds 590 ff. Croiset, op. cit., 93, thinks that fear of Cleon 
dictated the choice of a non-political subject. He supposes that at the last moment, 
when Cleon was no longer dangerous, Aristophanes inserted the reference to Cleon. 

3 Beloch, Gr. Gesch., II?, 1, 337. 

4 Thue. iv. 117-19. 
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of Peloponnesian maritime trade.! Since the truce was so favorable 
to Athens it is reasonable to suppose that the peice would have been 
equally to Athenian advantage. 

While Athens had agreed to a truce that would allow time for 
further negotiations, not yet was there complete agreement as to the 
advisability or possibility of a satisfactory peace: Some, arguing 
that war with Sparta was inevitable, approved the truce as a breath- 
ing spell for further preparation and as a means of preventing more 
losses to the empire. They expected to check Brasidas in this way.? 
Others hoped that the truce would result in a general understanding 
and a permanent cessation of hostilities. The first group, while 
perhaps not anxious for war, doubted whether a Periclean peace could 
be obtained after the defeats of the last few months; but at the same 
time its more reasonable members were open to persuasion and were 
willing to co-operate with the peace group to get rid of the intolerable 
demagogue Cleon. This interpretation of Thucydides’ estimate of 
Athenian public opinion, when taken in connection with the dispute 
that arose immediately after the signing of the truce, shows that 
Nicias was no defeatist. 

After the refusal of Brasidas to surrender Scione, while the islands 
were watching for Athens to agree to the proposed arbitration so 
that they too might revolt in full reliance upon Brasidas’ protection 
and Athenian pusillanimity, Nicias probably supported Cleon in his 
plan for the reconquest of Scione. Even Thucydides who had lost 
his command through failure to defend the empire admitted that 
right was on the side of Athens.* Moreover, Nicias and Nicostratos 
took upon themselves the command of the expedition, an indication 
that both were in sympathy with its aims and that they considered 
it of primary importance. Thus we see that Nicias with his accus- 
tomed caution was unwilling to surrender anything for the sake of 
peace. With him as with Pericles defense of the empire was the first 
consideration. 

It would be interesting to know how Laches felt about arbitration. 
Apparently he had been in political retirement since his trial for 
maladministration of the Sicilian expedition. Now he appears as 


1 Cf. Busolt, op. cit., III, 2, 1162, n. 2, 1165. 
2 Thue. iv. 117. 3 Tbid. iv. 122. 4 Ibid. 129. 
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the leader of a peace group and as the enemy of Cleon, for on his 
motion the assembly accepted the armistice, one of whose provisions 
required all disputed points to be settled by arbitration and not by 
arms.! 

The professed object of the truce was a lasting peace, and if we 
assume this to have been the policy of Laches, prime-mover in the 
negotiations for the armistice, we are justified in saying that he 
deplored a renewed resort to force and differed from Nicias on this 
point. Up to the time of the seizure of Scione by Brasidas, Nicias 
and Laches could work together harmoniously, Laches being perhaps 
more conservative and more pacifist than Nicias. The two men could 
also work together for the elimination of Cleon. Here too Laches 
was likely to be more active than Nicias, inasmuch as he had suffered 
more at Cleon’s hands. 

Thucydides, the war historian, mentions Laches only as a sup- 
porter of peace, but Aristophanes, the political satirist, presents him 
in his other réle, protector of the people against the demagogic wolves. 
In the Wasps, presented in the spring of 422, Laches is primarily the 
enemy of radical democracy, not the leader of the Peace Party. His 
return to public life most appropriately inspired Aristophanes to 
attack the court system as run by the demagogues for their own 
political advancement. 

423-422 

The elections of 423 came about the same time as the truce, and 
although the names of only two generals are known, Nicias and 
Nicostratos, it is certain that Cleon was not re-elected and that the 
conservative coalition was as successful at the polls as in negotiations 
for a truce. But the cement of the union between the more ardent 
advocates of peace, like Laches, and the Periclean democrats, like 
Nicias, was hardly dry before the revolt of Scione, as we have seen, 
split it wide apart on the question of arbitration. 

The opportunist Cleon was quick to profit by the smallest break 
in the ranks of his opponents, and with a clear view of what the people 
demanded, he took the wind out of Nicias’ sails by adopting the 
watchword of the Periclean party, defense of empire.2 When com- 
bined with “ Lacedaemonian perfidy” it was sufficient to reinstate 

1 Thue. 118. 2 Ibid. iv. 122. 
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Cleon in popular esteem as the faithful guardian of the people’s 
interests. Cleon had come back into favor by ranging himself on 
the side of Pericles. Not waiting for another to get the credit of the 
proposal, Cleon, as soon as the news from Scione was known to the 
assembly, was on his feet with a motion that the rebellious city be 
punished for going over to Brasidas.' It is easy to picture the dismay 
with which Nicias must have been filled at this political move of his 
rival. 

Nicias now had the choice of betraying his principles or 
co-operating with his opponent, and it is to the credit of Nicias that 
he did not sacrifice the interest of the state to personal pique. Had 
he done so on this occasion when the provocation was great, we might 
be justified in accusing him of dereliction of duty in 425 when his 
dilemma was not embittered by the thought that Cleon, through 
reaping where he had not sown, was robbing Nicias of the fruits of 
his labors at the very moment they seemed secure. In the months 
that followed, bitter reflection must have convinced Nicias that 
above all and before all Cleon must be destroyed. 

Although the revolt of Mende increased the anger of Athens? and 
naturally also the influence of Cleon, the strenuous efforts of Laches 
and his fellow-sympathizers were sufficient to keep an even balance 
between the friends of peace and the advocates of war. Except in 
the Chalcidic peninsula, where Athenian troops were attempting to 
recover Mende and Scione and where the warlike Brasidas was active, 
no breach of the peace occurred.* Even after the armistice officially 
terminated, there was enough peace sentiment to prevent an immedi- 
ate resumption of hostilities. So far only could the belligerency of 
Cleon be restrained. The negotiations for peace were fruitless. 

1 Ibid. Grote, ed. cit., p. 518, blames Nicias for being responsible for Athenian 
inactivity after Brasidas began his conquests there and for preferring to rely on the 
chance of negotiations to arrest his progress, when Nicias ought to have relied on 
military force. But Nicias was not responsible for what happened in the autumn of 
424 (Cleon was all-powerful then), and Nicias later showed by his actions that he 
agreed with Cleon in his advocacy of force when it seemed probable that Brasidas 
could not be checked otherwise. When Grote says that Cleon adhered more closely 
to the policy of Pericles than his rival, so far as concerns Thrace, he fails to see that 
Cleon was doing lip-service to Periclean traditions in order to reinstate himself in 


public esteem after he had brought disasters to Athens through failure to heed Periclean 
warnings. 


2 Thue. iv. 123. 8 Ibid. 123, 129-35; v. 1. 4 Ibid. v. 1. 
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422-421 


While Cleon was blocking all peace moves, election time came 
round again. Cleon was a candidate, and we may assume that he 
appealed to the people on a platform of imperial defense. He was 
elected. 

Although Cleon had been elected and although his obstructive 
tactics had finally been successful in preventing peace, it is evident 
that public opinion did not approve the resumption of hostilities on 
a general scale, nor did the people see fit to adopt aggressive measures 
by which Sparta and her allies might be irritated to the point of 
reprisals. A few years’ freedom from invasion had converted the 
peasants of Attica again into peace-loving citizens. Cleon was prob- 
ably too clever to demand anything more than re-establishment of the 
empire where it had been overthrown by Brasidas. Whether war was 
necessary or not, the Athenian populace would see the necessity 
of keeping the empire intact, and they could easily be persuaded 
that measures to this end would in no way bring upon Athens mis- 
fortunes such as had attended the aggressiveness of 424. 

Thus when Cleon exhorted the assembly to send an expedition for 
the recovery of Amphipolis, his motion was carried.1. Unfortunately 
we know nothing about the reasons that prompted him to take com- 
mand. It seems difficult to believe that Cleon was so conceited as 
to think himself capable of defeating Brasidas, the best general the 
war had produced, but it may have been a choice between him and 
Nicias, and in that case the memory of his exhortation to Nicias to 
play the man may have prompted someone to suggest that now 
was the time for Cleon to prove himself a man and a general by taking 
charge of the expedition he had sponsored. 

We do not even know that Nicias was in office, although it seems 
probable, nor do we know whether Cleon would have allowed Nicias 
to get the credit of a victory over Brasidas if he had offered to go. 
On the whole, considering that the word of Cleon was accepted 
almost without question by the assembly, it seems probable that 
Cleon was responsible for the choice of generals. Nicias then can- 
not be blamed for handing over to the inexperienced Cleon the lives 
of his fellow-citizens nor for the failure of the expedition. 

1 Thue. v. 2. 
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Who felt the greater trepidation, the untrained general with no 
Demosthenes at his side to insure him victory, or the unfortunate 
troops intrusted to his command, it would be hard to say. There 
were delays and, it is to be presumed, some insubordination long 
before discontent came to a head before the walls of Amphipolis. 
Cleon lacked every qualification necessary for an Athenian general.! 

The expedition failed. Cleon had played the general and had 
reaped the fruits of his own incompetence. The two men who had 
done the most to prevent peace, Cleon and Brasidas, lost their lives 
in the same baitle.2 This second defeat caused the Athenians to lose 
that “confidence in their own strength which prevented them from 
making terms of peace at a time when the success at Pylos seemed to 
make their final victory certain. They were afraid too that more of 
their allies would revolt. Thus they were inclined to peace.’ 
So Thucydides sums up public opinion after the death of Cleon. 
The War Party was discredited by the failure, as it was weakened by 
the loss, of its leader. 

Although the task of Laches was simplified in this fashion, there 
were still difficulties to be faced. Sparta was in a better position for 
bargaining than she had been after Pylos and she could not be 
expected to consider concessions she might have been willing to make 
then. This stiffening of the Spartan attitude would have its effect 
in giving to Hyperbolos,‘ Cleon’s political heir, plausible reasons for 
opposing what he would call the subservience of Nicias and Laches 
to Spartan interests. Negotiations continued through the winter 
without any agreement being reached. 

It would seem as though the difficulty lay in Athens.6 The 
Athenians could not forget what might have been, nor could they 
renounce at once their earlier hopes. Finally Sparta threatened 
invasion, and fear of renewed devastation was enough to make the 
peasants press for peace and to silence the belligerent Hyperbolos.® 


1 Delayed in part by the prevailing Etesian winds, the expedition did not sail 
untillatesummer. For insubordination, see Thue. v. 7; cf. Busolt, op. cit., III, 2, 1176. 


2 Thue. v. 10. 3 Ibid. 14. 

4 Ibid. 43; Plutarch Nicias 9 f.; Aristophanes Peace 921, 1304. 
5 Thue. v. 43; cf. Busolt, op. cit., III, 2, 1189 f. 

6 Aristophanes Peace 508, 511, 919, 1309. 
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The end of the war was assured, and Aristophanes in his play of the 
spring of 421 pictures to us the labors of the peasants in the cause of 
peace and their joys now that it had come. 

There can be no doubt as to Nicias’ part in the negotiations, nor 
as to the nature of the support he received. Plutarch says that the 
men of substance, the older men, the landlords and peasants, nearly 
all were well disposed toward peace.! In other words the bulk 
of Nicias’ support came from the wing of the democracy that had 
never really accepted the leadership of Cleon. To the conservative 
democrats must be added the oligarchs who had not been eager for 
war at any time. 

One question remains. Were the terms which Nicias persuaded 
the Athenian people to accept either unduly lenient or unmindful 
of Athenian interests? To put the question in the form in which it 
must have presented itself to Nicias, had he been false to Periclean 
principles? I should like to answer this question by summarizing 
the views of those who have accused Nicias of being willing to make 
peace for personal reasons and on moderate terms or worse. 

These critics of Nicias have said in substance that Athens had 
gained not only peace but also all that Pericles had set as his goal. 
In place of Plataea, which Athens had found impossible to hold, the 
treaty granted to her Nisaea, infinitely more valuable for commercial 
reasons, gave legal recognition to the Athenian empire, and did 
nothing to re-establish the rival commercial empire of Corinth. 
Sparta was forced to betray allies that had trusted in her implicitly, 
and as for freeing the Greeks from Athenian rule, one of the original 
Spartan war aims, that had long ago been given up.2. It would seem 
from these comments, taken from authors hostile to Nicias, as though 
neither the discomfiture of Sparta nor the victory of Athens was 
moderate, judged by Periclean standards. 

It is true that the authors from whom I have taken these state- 
ments proceed to qualify them by saying that the victory was only 
apparent, since the situation which was to develop in the next few 
months and the exhaustion of Athens made the treaty of no value to 

1 Plutarch Nicias 9; Alcibiades, 14; Thuc. v. 43; Andocides iii. 8; cf. Busolt, 
op. cit., III, 2, 1190 ff. 

2 Busolt, op. cit., III, 2, 1186, 1196 f.; cf. 1001; Beloch, Gr. Gesch., II?, 1, 340 ff. 
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the Athenians. If, as Beloch states,' Athens was so entirely 
exhausted, she was certainly in no condition to continue the war 
effectively, even with the possible assistance of Argos. On the other 
hand, if Beloch underrates her recuperative power, as seems probable 
in view of the splendid equipment with which the Sicilian expedition 
sailed and the energy shown even after its failure, wise statesmanship 
in and after 421 would have enabled Athens to consolidate her posi- 
tion and to make the victory real. But wise statesmanship was just 
what Athens lacked. 

Nicias, steadfast as he had shown himself to Periclean principles 
up to the signing of the peace, now that he had no Periclean plan 
by which to guide his steps, showed himself incapable of devising an 
entirely satisfactory policy and so lost control of the difficult situa- 
tion. It must be remembered, however, that Alcibiades, the irre- 
sponsible enfant terrible of Athens, was a much cleverer politician than 
Nicias and did nothing to make his course easy. 

In our discussion of the peace of Nicias we must not pass over in 
silence the chapter in which Thucydides, after stating the reasons 
why Athens, and Sparta too, wanted peace, turns his attention to 
the domestic political situation after the death of Cleon.? Nicias, 
he says, the most fortunate general of his day and the chief aspirant 
for political power, was much encouraged, for he wanted to preserve 
his reputation for good fortune, to rest from his labors, to bring to 
an end the sufferings of his fellow-citizens, and to leave to posterity 
the name of one who had lived without bringing misfortune upon his 
native city; and he felt sure that if war continued the vicissitudes of 
fate would endanger the realization of his ambition. In these few 
strokes Thucydides has managed to portray the main points in the 
life and character of Nicias, his fear of the demagogue Cleon, his 
political ambitions, his cautious moderation, his superstitious regard 
for inconstant Tyche, his love and loyalty to Athens, and finally his 
devotion to the memory of Pericles and adoption of Periclean stand- 
ards of conduct. 

Though the reference to Pericles is indirect, yet it must have been 
apparent to all who were familiar with the story of Pericles’ last 
hours. When Thucydides says that Nicias wanted the reputation 

1 Beloch, Gr. Gesch., II?, 1, 340 ff. 2 Thue. v. 16. 
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of one who had lived without bringing misfortune upon his native 
city, we are reminded of the boast of Pericles that through him no 
Athenian had ever worn mourning. This achievement Pericles con- 
sidered his greatest glory,' and this death-bed ideal, so Thucydides 
would have us believe, altered in form but not in substance, became 
a guiding principle in the life of Nicias. In more ways than one was 
he an heir of Pericles. 

It is now evident, I think, that Nicias in almost every act and 
thought, both in war and peace, was a pupil of Pericles. That he 
was conservative no one denies; that he was a democrat is certain; 
that he was an oligarch is supported by no evidence from his life; 
and that he was a pro-Laconian pacifist is a myth born of a miscon- 
ception of his aims and party status. 

Those who think that through his concern for peace Nicias 
betrayed Athens and showed undue favor to Lacedaemonian interests 
should re-read with sympathetic attention the account of his death 
found in the pages of Thucydides. No writer has stressed more 
emphatically the Spartan debt to Nicias and no writer has seen in 
Nicias’ attitude toward Sparta less to criticize. ‘No one of the 
Hellenes in my time,’ so runs the memorable encomium with which 
Thucydides ends the chapter, ‘was less deserving of so miserable an 
end; for he lived in the practice of every virtue.’”? 


WHEATON COLLEGE 
Norton, MASSACHUSETTS 


1 Plutarch Pericles 38. 2 Thue. vii. 86. 














ACCOUNT OF LAMP OIL FROM THE ESTATE 
OF APOLLONIUS 


By W. L. WESTERMANN 


The papyrus document which is published below was obtained 
by Cornell University in the spring of 1923 by purchase made through 
the British Museum with the kind assistance of Professor Francis W. 
Kelsey, of the University of Michigan, to whose interest the writer 
acknowledges a great indebtedness. It is of the Zenon group, from 
the gift-estate of Apollonius, treasurer general of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. The subject is unique, both within the Zenon group and 
among all the papyri as yet discovered, being an account of the lamp 
oil given out upon the estate of Apollonius. The record is for the 
two complete months of Apellaeus and Audnaeus. When the 
document came to the British Museum it was folded from the bottom 
upward.! The measurements are 8 feet 23 inches by 4inches. There 
is a blank space of 6} inches between the entry of Apellaeus 30th and 
that of Audnaeus 1st. This would indicate that the records for the 
two months were kept upon separate strips, because a vacant space 
of 63 inches seems inordinately large merely to indicate the change 
from one month to another. But the report of Mr. H. I. Bell, of the 
British Museum, upon the original condition of the purchase, does not 
indicate such a division into two parts. The vacant spaces, assum- 
ing that the document was in one piece, are 3 inch at the top, 6} 
inches between the end of Apellaeus and the beginning of Audnaeus, 
and 5% inches after the 30th of Audnaeus. 

The papyrus is exceedingly fine in texture and of a light-tan 
color. The writing is across the fiber. The script is a clear book- 
hand with a tendency toward ligatures, particularly of a, e&, and av; 
ar; and 7o,tp. These ligatures, however, are not consistently carried 
out. 

Many of the papyri purchased in this year evidently came from 
Gerza (ancient Philadelphia) in the Fayum. The content of the 
document makes this provenience almost certain. 


1 Report of H. I. Bell on the purchase. 
(Cuasstcan Patiotoey, XIX, July, 1924] 229 
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CORNELL PAPYRUS NO 1 


258-57 B.c. PHILADELPHIA 


(“Erovs) xn ’AmedXalov 
édnuepis rod dvnd\roKopévolv 
xixwos els 76 kad’ tyuépay 

els 7d ’AOnvaydpou 


AoyLornproy xo(rirn) (ula) 
xai els 7d Anuntpiov xo(ridn) (ula) 
els 7d Avovvaodwpou xo(rbAn) (jucod) 
els rd ’Iarpoxdéous 
ypapumaretov xo(rbdn) (ula) 
els 7d "Apreutdcopou xo(rirn) (jucod) 
Pirwui els 7d orromeiov xo(rirn) (jurod) 
Bavvaiws els 7d Gpyupw- 
parodpuNaxoy xo(rbdn) (réraprov) 
els 7d Tapwetov xo(riAn) (réraprov) 
Pirlorunr kai Mynvodapwr xo(ridn) (réraprov) 
Tlipwu adore rots rapi- 
evtixots BuBAlots xo(ridn) (dy5o6r) 
‘Hpodavrax xo(rirn) (dydodr) 
“Hpakdclder brmoxdpor 
els rods tarmous xo(ridn) (réraprov) 
TorAwve els robs "Aubvrov 
tarmous xo(ridn) (réraprov) 
EbBotdwe xo(rbAn) (réraprov) 
(ylverat) Tijs hue(pas) xo(rirat) (2) (réraprov) 
Trois abrois xo(rida) (2) (réraprov) 
Tots a’rots xo(rbdAat) (8) (réraprov) 
Tots abrots xo(ridar) (2) (réraprov) 
Tots abrois xo(rbdar) (8) (réraprov) 
Tots abrois xo(rbdat) (8) (réraprov) 


Pitwv orromoran ore els tov 
érowmatduevoy otrov els Tv 


éoprhv xo(rbdn) (ula) 
(yiverat) xo(ridat) (ra) (réraprov) 
Tots abrois xo(ridat) (érrd) (réraprov) 


kai 76 mpoarebev Pidwvt xo(rbdAn) a (yiverar) 
xo(ridat) (dxrd) (réraprov) 
Tots a’rots xo(rirn) (dxra) (réraprov) 
*Iovelots 
adatpouévou rod didouévov 
els ra "AOnvaydpou cat Anunrpiov 
kal Avovucodwpov Aoy.orhpiov 
xai tod "larpox\éous ypaupa- 
telov muckoruAlouv Tots Novrots 


xo(rbdar) tpets (réraprov) 
kal ‘EXévwr éxi AbXvov 








45 


55 


65 


70 


75 
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xo(ridrar) (dxred), (yiverar) (korbdar) (évdexa) (réraprov) 
Tots abrots ddatpoupévov 
47d Tod didopévov “EXvwr 
éri Abxvoy KoTUAGY TpLdv 
7d our xo(rbdat) (dxrd) (réraprov) 
kal 7d rpocarodobey eis 7d 
*Tarpoxdéous ypauparetov xo(rbrn) (Hurod) 
(yiverat) xo(rirat) (dxre) (jucod) (réraprov) 
Tots abrots apatpoupévou dé 
am[6] rijs ‘EXévou rayijs 


xotidns (utas) 7d Aourdv xo(rbdax) (érrd) (yusod) (réraprov) 


kal éri07 els 7d ’AOnvaydpouv 
kal Anunrplov Aoyorhpiov _—xo(rbAax) (5b0) 
kal els 7d Atovucoddpov xo(rirn (urod) 
(yiverat) xo(rbrat) (Séxa) (réraprov) 
Tots abrots ddatpoupévov 


a 


Tod ‘EXévex didopévov rots 


Aourrots xo(ridat) (2) (réraprov) 
Tots abrots xo(rbdat) (2) (réraprov) 
t[ots] abrots xo(rbdar) (2) (réraprov) 
tlots] abrots xo(rbdat) (2) (réraprov) 


tlots] abrots apatpoupévov rod 
8[tdo]uévov ext Adxvov ‘Hpopdyrwr 
kal da 7d 5tdd00at abradr Exavov 


Zhvwvos ovvratavtos Tots 


dole] zo%s xo(rirat) (8) (dydodr) 

rots abrots xo(ridar) (8) (dyd5odr) 

tlots albrots xo(rbdat) (2) (dy5odr) 

tlots abrot]s xo(rirac) (8) (dydo6r) 

k[ 2. 6 eee « ]vou dvayyet Aav(ros) [ko(rbAat) (révre)] 
(ylverat) xo(rbrar) (évdexa) (dy5odr) 
Tots abrots xo(rbrar) (2) (dydodr) 

Tots abrots xo(rbAat) (2) (dyéo6r) 


“EXeon éxi Aaurrijpa “OpOpov 

advaBalvovros ’Amo\Awviov 

els 7d Dapamceiov xo(rbAat) (dbo) 

Pirwur els Tov wecoduevov 

otrov éx(t) vuxradv dore els 7d 

Dapameetov xo(ridn) (uta) 

*Edévan eri Adxvous kal 

Napmrrijpa & rau ‘Hpaxdelux xKo(rbdAa) (évvéa) 
(ylverat) xo(ds) (uia)  xo(rbdax) (2) (dydodr) 

Tots abrots ddatpoupévouv 

Tov éravn\whévTos 

éml Naumrrijpa cal Abxvov 

kal 70d dofévros Pikwve 


Tots Nowrots xo(ridar) (8) (dydodr) 
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xo(rbdar) (2) (dydodv) 


xo(rbrat) (8) (dydo6v) 
xo(rbdar) (8) (dydodr) 


Tots abrots 

Tots abrots 

Tots abrots 
els 76 Anuntpiov Aoy.oTHpiov 
Tpooyevouevols TOis Tapa 
Avockoupiéov ypauparedou 
kal olv|yxaOnuévors tiv vixra 


éri Abxvov 
(yiverat) 


Tots abrots &datpoupeévov 


Tov dofévros els Td AO- 


[tort prov rots [Ao]erots 


xo(ridat) (dbo) 
xo(rbrat) (dxr@) (dydodr) 


xo(rirar) (2) (dydodr) 
TAatkne Aioxov dvayyelXavros 


éx(i) Abxvov 
(yiverat) 


Tots abrots ddatpoupévov 


tod doévros T'Aabkne 
70 Nourdv 


Tots abrois 


tri rod Bepevixns “Opyov 


Tots abrots 
Tots abrots 


xo(rbdat) (rpets) 
xo(ridat) (évvéa) (dydo6v) 


xo(ridar) (8) (dydodv) 
xo(rbdar) (8) (dy5odr) 


xo(rirex) (8) (dy5odr) 
xo(rbrar) (8) (dydodr) 


kal 76 do0éy Zivwvos cuvrat(davros) 


tots rapa Acocxoupliov yp(auparedor) 


els Td Anunrtpiov Noy.tornpiov 


(yiverar) 


Abévaiou 


éri rod Bepevixns “Opyov 


eis 7d ’AOnvaydpou 
AoyLorHpiov 


els 7d Anuntpidv ody Tat 


didopévar els Tods 


Avocxouplécy yp(auparéas) 


els 7d Atovvaodwpov 


xo(rbAn) (Hyer) 


xo(ridar) (8) (sueod) (dydodr) 


xo(rbAn) (ula) 


xo(ridar) (ula) (pucod) 
xo(rbAn) (Furod) 


els 7d ’larpoxdéous éx(corodoypadetov) Ko(rbdAn) (ula) 


elis] 7d ’Apreutdepov 
Pirwu els 7d orToToEov 
Bavvaiun eis 7d dpyupur 
paroduA\aKvov 
els 7d Tapetov 
Piriorar Mnyvodwpwr 
els Toumva 
Tlbpwu Gore mpds rots 
BuBXiots 
“Hpwodvran ext Abxvov 
els rou wnva 
“Hpaxrelder immoxduwe 


xo(rirn) (jurod) 
xo(rbAn) (tyucod) 


xo(riAn) (réraprov) 
xo(rbdAn) (réraprov) 


xo(rida) (era) (jucod) 
xo(rbdn) (dydodr) 


xo(rirat) (érrad) (jyurod) 
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140 éml Abxvov Tots immors _—xo(rbAaL) (éwrd) (Huuod) 
Lorwve els tods ’Apbyrov 
lmmovus ért ALXvOV xo(rbdat) (era) (rod) 
EvBotdar eis AovtpGva xo(rbAn) (réraprov) 
(yiverat) eis rou pva x6(es) (Sb0) (purod) 
145 kai eis Ta Kad’ tuépay 


xo(rirar) [(réccapes) (jusod) (réraprov) (dydodr) | 
trois abrots —_xo(rbAax) (réocapes) (ucod) (réraprov) (éyédodv) 
kal 76 diddpuevor éxl AbXVOV 
tots Tpwyodirats xo(rbrn) (dydodr) 
150 TiBddror ér(i) 76 Emcoroda- 
ypaduov da 7d THY vixra 


| 


Bpéxew xo(rirn) (jyeod) 
(yiverat) xo(ridat) (révre) (Aurod) 
Y Tots abrots addpatpoupévov 
155 Tov dobevros eis TO Erio- 


To\aypadetov Tots Aourots 
xo(ridac) (wévre) 


6 Tots abrots xo(ridar) (eve) 
€ Tots abrots xo(rbda) (reve) 
160 "Iwavar éxi NauTrIpa 
Zhveve xo(rbAn) (juror) 
kai ’Edéowr xo(rbAn) (réraprov) 
(yiverat) xo(ridat) (révre) (ucod) (réraprov) 
¢ Tots abrots adatpovu- 
165 pévov Tod do0er- 
tos "Iwavat éwi Nau- 
aThpa Kal ’Edéour 
Tots Aolzots xo(ridat) (révre) 
kal 7d mpoadobév éxi 
170 Tov A’xVOY TOY 
mpos Tots BuBAlos xo(rbAn) (dydodr) 
(yiverat) xo(rbirar) (reve) (dy5odr) 
r Tots abrots xo(rbdat) (weve) (dy506r) 
n Tots abrots xo(ridat) (wévre) (dydodr) 
175 @ Tots abrots xo(rirar) (révre) (dydodr) 
t Tots abrots xo(ridat) (wévre) (dy506r) 
ta. [rot]s [ad]rocs xo(rbda) (weve) (dydodr) 
“B Tots abrots ddatpoupévou 
Tod SoBévros ext AbxVOV 
180 tois Tpwyodbrats xo(ridn) (dy5odr) 
7d dourov xo(rbdat) (awévre) 
ty Tots abrots xo(rbdar) (arévre) 
6b Tots abrots xo(rbdat) (wévre) 
te Tots abrots xo(ridat) (wévre) 
185 ‘Hpakdeline immoxdpwr 


2 , a ¢ 
éml AbxvOr Tots twmots 
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bua 7d ypacrifecOat xo(rbdn) (dyd06r) 
(yiverat) xo(rbdar) (wévre) (dy506r) 
Tots abrots xo(rbdat) (wévre) (dy50dr) 
Tots abrots xo(rbrar) (reve) (dydodr) 
Tots ab’rots xo(rbdat) (révre) (dy50dr) 
Tots abrots xo(rirar) (révte) (dy506r) 
Tots abrots xo(rirat) (xévre) (dy506r) 
Bavvaiut éri Adxvov ExrpiBorTe 
Ta apyupwpulalra xo(ridn) (jyeod) 


Pirwu oitoTord. els tov Epyale- 
pevloly otrov pds rie rp(amétne) The 
“Adas (?) xo(rirn) (iyurod) 
(yivera) xo(rbrat) (8) (dy506r) 
Tots abrots &datpoupévov 
Tov do8evros Bavvalax 
kal Pidwve rots ovrots xo(ridar) (révre) (dy506r) 
Kvredvdpunr eri AbXvov 
bra 7d EXaroy py €idAn- 
pevat xo(rirat) (récoapes) 
(yiverar) xo(rbdar) (évvéa) (dy50dr) 
Tots abrots addatpovpévou 
Tov bo8evros KiXedvipwr 


Tots Aovrots xo(rbdat) (révre) (dydodr) 
Knredvipux éri Adxvov xo(rirar) (érrd) (pucod) 

(ylverat) —_xo(ds) (ula) Ko(rbdAn) (rod) (dydodr) 
rots abrois [[ad.. . eee ee ee I] 


adatpovpévou Tod dobévros 
KaAedvdpux tots ourots 
xo(rbrar) (reve) (Sy5o6r) 

"OdupmixGt Gore rie 
“Hpodavrovu punrpi xo(ridn) (jurod) 

(ylverat) xo(rbdat) (réevre) (jucodb) (dyd06r) 
Tots ab’rots dapat poupévov 
Tov doBevros "Odum mix 

7d Nourdv xo(rbdar) (wévre) (dy50dr) 
kal 7d dobév éri Aixvov 
Tots dmwooTaeiot Cwpaci 


els Zupias bard Nixavopos xo(rbdn) (réraprov) 

(ylverar) xo(rbdat) (weve) (réraprov) (dyd06v) 
Tots abrots xo(ridat) (weve) (réraprov) (dydodv) 
Tots abrots xo(rbdat) (wévre) (réraprov) (dydo6v) 
kal rots Tpwyodbrats 

éxi Abxvov xo(rbAn) (dydodr) 

(yiverar) xo(ridat) (weve) (Hurod) 
Tots ab’rots xo(ridat) (wévre) (sucod) 
Tots abrots xo(rbdar) (wévre) (yucod) 


Tots ab’rois xo(rbrat) (wévre) (urod) 
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Line 


Line 
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Line 
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39. 


68. 


74. 


79. 


Notes 


. eis TO Kal? Huépav. Supply raya. See rays in line 54. 
. The ending -w in ®Avorwr and Mnvodwpax looks decidedly like 


-at, but is quite clearly -ex in line 133. 


. The second hand is not readily distinguishable from the first; 


but the difference in the numbers and the abbreviation for 
xorvAa is marked. The second hand has made a conscious 
attempt, however, to imitate the first hand of the record. 
The reading is clearly ra, not ro. 

There has been added to the customary daily oil dis- 

bursements, which was 6} kotylai, 2 additional kotylai for the 
bakery in its preparation for the festival (30-32, 35). The 
recorded subtractions made on the 9th from the total of 
81 kotylai of the 8th are 24 kotylai for the three record offices 
and 3 kotyle from the scribe’s office of Iatrocles, total deduc- 
tion 3 kotylai. Without mention of the fact, the extra 
2 kotylai granted to the bakery from the 6th are also sub- 
tracted which gives the remainder 3} of line 43. 
é\aov here is sesame oil, as in the Revenue Papyrus of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus when coupled with kiki. Grenfell and Mahaffy 
in Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus (P. Rev.), p. 131. 
Oxford, 1896. 
Comparison with line 105 shows that there were two proper 
names here, the first in the dative, the second ending in 
-vov. The break allows for seven or eight letters. The only 
proper name of our document which ends in -vos is that of 
"EXevos. The restoration K[{Aedvdpa] for the first name (cf. 
lines 202, 207, 209, 213) cannot be made because the space will 
not permit. 

The number of kotylai here is determined by the total in 
the next line. Both here and in the similar entry of oil for a 
message carrier, lines 105-6, the amount of oil is noticeably 
large. This was presumably the oil required for the return 
trip of the messenger. It implies that letter-carrying was 
done by night, with lamp or torch. 
avaBaivovros. This Serapis temple was near Philadelphia, 
probably situated back of the desert’s edge as the Serapeum 
at Memphis was. Therefore Apollonius ‘goes up” to the 
temple. Cf. for the position at Memphis of the small sanctu- 
ary of the Hellenistic Serapis in the western building complex 
of “the great Serapeum,’”’ U. Wilcken, Archiv, VI, 191, 
and more fully Urkunden der Ptoieméerzeit (Berlin, 1922), 
I, 14-18. xaraBaiveyv is used for those descending at Memphis 
from the Serapis sanctuary to the precinct of Anubis. 


i aa 
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Lines 185-87. 
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For the abbreviation é(i) vuxr@v compare é(i) Avxvoy in 
line 106. 

In the abbreviation xo(ds) the numeral is written directly over 
the x. 

tow wnva. The assimilation is apparently regular here. Cf. 
P. Hib. 110, col. III, 46, dated about 255 B.c. 

Only the upper tips of the numerals appear above the break, 
but enough to make sure that the readings 4, 3, and } are 
correct. The difficulty is that the total for the daily expendi- 
ture of oil taken over to the 2d of Audnaeus (line 147) is 43 } 3, 
whereas the total of the expenditures «is ra xa’ quépav for the 
Ist of Audnaeus is actually 54 } 4. The tips of the numeral 
after xo(rvAa) are visible. It clearly indicates a 8 rather 
than an e. Added to this is the fact that the accountant 
always carried over the exact total of one day as the basis of the 
report for the following day, and the reading of the 2d is 
443%. The accountant evidently made an error in adding the 
total of the daily rations of Audnaeus Ist, confused by the 
complexity of separating his monthly doles from the daily 
ones. In this case his account was 1 kotyle short of the 
actual disbursement for all the remaining days of the month. 
The edges of the break show that the lacuna occurred acci- 
dentally and was not an intended excision from the account. 
Tpwyodvras. These men appear on the account as being at 
Berenice Hormus on Audnaeus 2d and having lamp oil 
rationed out to them for ten days. See the entry of Audnaeus 
12th, lines 178-80, where this entry ceases. They appear 
again as receiving oil in the last five days of Audnaeus. The 
suggestion was made to me by Professor Horace L. Jones, of 
Cornell University, that they were the so-called “Troglo- 
dytes.” This happy suggestion is borne out by P. Oxy. I, 36, 
read and published more completely by Ulrich Wilcken in 
Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, Ill, 185-200. Cf. Sudhoff, 
Arztliches aus griech. Papyrusurkunden (1909), p. 50. The 
spelling Tpwyodvrys, without A, is the correct one, as Otto 
Puchstein proved. See Wilcken, op. cit. and E. Mayser, 
Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der Ptoleméerzeit, p. 187. 
ypacrilerOa. For receipts for ypdors, “hay payment,” 
made out by soldiers of the Roman army of the late second 
centurv, with full commentary and references to the docu- 
ments and recent literature, see Paul M. Meyer, P. Hamburg 
39. Just as ypaori{ev obviously means “to graze,” so ypautes 
in P.S.I. 351, of the year 32 of Philadelphus, means “grazing 
land” (cf. cnoapiris, dAwvpis). The time at which Suchus( ?) 
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Line 198. 


Line 212. 


Lines 232-33. 


in P.S.I. 351 tries to find “grazing” for cattle is Choiak 23d, 
transposing the Macedonian dating to the Egyptian calendar 
according to Edgar’s table in Annales du Serivce, Vol. XVII. 
In our document it occurs on Choiak 26th, which gives us an 
indication of the beginning of the grazing season after the 
flood period in Egypt. The additional kiki is here assigned 
émi Avxvov. Further, it is commonly believed among stock- 
men that digestive troubles in horses cease when they are 
turned out to grass. Any idea that the castor oil was used 
for medicinal purposes for the horses is thereby precluded. 

I read *AAas, with the possibility that "Avas is the reading. 
The first alpha and the final sigma are certain. The name 
Ala is not known to me in the papyri and is not listed in 
Fr. Preisigke’s Namenbuch (Heidelberg, 1922). The name”Ava 
is cited by Dr. Enno Littmann in the Anhang to Preisigke’s 
book (p. 520), among the Canaanitic names appearing in the 
papyri. He considers the correspondence with the Hebrew 
Hanna as doubtful. 

The scribe wrote ddapovuevov in this line, but erased it 
apparently with a sponge, re-writing it in the following line. 
In the smudge resulting from the erasure a@ and p are still 
visible. For the explanation of Cleandrus’ oil ration see his 
name in the list of persons discussed hereafter. 

There is no entry for the 29th of Audnaeus. Two explana- 
tions suggest themselves. The first is that of an inadvertent 
omission. As the use of the oil was not totaled for the month, 
the omission might easily occur if the expenditure was the same 
as that upon the 28th and the 30th. This supposition is 
strengthened by the observation that the oil allotments made 
for the entire month on Audnaeus Ist are based upon a 
month of thirty days, not twenty-nine days. 

The second explanation which offers itself is much more 
complicated, but likewise more probable. It lies in the 
hypothesis that the Macedonian months numbered twenty- 
nine and thirty days alternately (see C. C. Edgar, Annales 
du Service, XVII, 220 and P. Hib., App. I, 333), and that 
Audnaeus was the month of twenty-nine days. This leaves 
unexplained why the accountant should have dropped out 
Audnaeus 29th and ended the month with the 30th. Further 
it is not consistent with the assignments, on Audnaeus Ist, 
of oil “for the month” on a reckoning of a thirty-day month. 
The solution of this problem must be left to those who are 
more conversant with the intricate calendar problems of the 
Ptolemaic period. 
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PERSONS OF THE DOCUMENT 
The document P. Corn. 1. is certainly of the Zenon group. Of 
the twenty-seven persons who appear in this record, ten can be com- 
pletely identified in other Zenon papyri; eight are duplicated in other 
Zenon papyri, with identification not warranted; nine have not 
appeared in any other document of the Zenon group as yet published. 
I give the list of names, divided as indicated above. 


PERSONS IDENTIFIED 

Amyntas, lines 21, 141. A separate stable was kept for his 
personal service on the estate at Philadelphia. Rostovtzeff thinks 
that he was a general manager of the servants employed by 
Apollonius. 

The references for him are P.S.I. 329, 335, 340, 483, 505, 585, 
possibly also 533 and 612; Nos. 8, 9, 10, of the Zenon papyri pub- 
lished by C. C. Edgar in the Annales du Service des Antiquités de 
Egypte, Vols. XVIII-XXI (cited as P. Edgar). To Rostovtzeff’s 
discussion of Amyntas add thie observation that all the dated refer- 
ences to him, now numbering nine, are of the 28th or 29th year of 
Philadelphus. 

APOLLONIUS, line 79. The identification with the great dioecetes 
seems a certainty. This will be discussed later. See Rostovtzeff, 
Large Estate, passim. 

ARTEMIDORUS, lines 10, 128, head of a clerical office called ypay- 
paretov in lines 8-10, and ér(tarodoypadetor) in lines 127-28. Of the 
five persons of this name who appear in the Zenon documents (see 
Rostovtzeff, Large Estate, Index) I would identify this secretary only 
with the ’Apreuidwpos ypauuareis of P. Edgar 26, 13-14, year 30 of 
Philadelphus. 

Dionysoporvs, lines 7, 40, 59, 126, head of an accounting office. 
I venture to identify this man with the Dionysodorus of P.S.I. 484 
despite the fragmentary condition of that document, in which 
Athenodotus writes to Zenon stating that he has need of Zenon and 
of Dionysodorus because of matters connected with the household. 
The docket of Zenon upon the back of this letter gives date and place 


1M. Rostovtzeff, A Large Estate in Egypt in the Third Century B.C., pp. 29-31. 
Madison, 1922. 
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as ‘‘year 28, Audnaeus 30th in Berenice Hormus.” The name 
Dionysodorus, therefore, corresponds with duplication of the place 
and date in our document. 

GrBauus, line 150. Evidently a clerk in the éricro\oypadeior. 
The name is known to me otherwise only in P.S.I. 503, which is of the 
following year, the twenty-ninth year of Philadelphus. The singu- 
larity of the name seems to warrant identity of the person. The 
reading of TiSados as a proper name, doubted by the editors of 
P.S.I. 503, is fully certified by our document. 

IaTROCLES, lines 8, 41, 51, 127. Head of a clerical office, ypap- 
pareiov line 9, ér(taroNoypadetov) line 127. The name does not 
appear frequently in the papyri. See Fr. Preisigke, Namenbuch 
(Heidelberg, 1922), s.v. This is the same man as that Iatrocles 
who appears in P.S.I. 495, 19, of the year 28 of Philadelphus, and 
in the following year, the twenty-ninth of Philadelphus, ordered 
400 drachmas worth of paper (xapras) for Apollonius, P.S.I. 333, 
13-15. Not. certain, but highly probable, is the identification with 
Iatrocles in P.S.I. 362 and 429. 

MeENopoRvs, lines 15, 132, coupled in both places with Puiuistvs. 
Their work, whatever it was, was continuous, because the lamp-oil 
allotment was made to them for the entire month of Audnaeus on the 
first. With some hesitation I identify with him the Menodorus of 
P.S.I. 571 of the year 35(?), who has to do with the accounts of 
Zenon and is the brother of one Pyron. A man of this same name, 
Pyron, which is uncommon in the papyri (Preisigke, Namenbuch, 
s.v.), appears also in our document as keeping the records of the 
steward’s department. Cf. also P.S.I. 380 for one Menodorus. 

NicaNnor, line 224, who has charge of the transportation of a 
gang of workmen into Syria (owyara, hired laborers, not “slaves,” 
see Rostovtzeff, Large Estate, p. 177, and Fr. Oertel, Die Liturgie, 
p. 18, Leipzig, 1917). There is no apparent reason against the 
identification with Nicanor, the Cnidian, son of Zenocles, of P. 
Edgar 3, year 27; of P.S.I. 495 dated in the same year as P. Corn. 1, 
i.e., the twenty-eighth year; of P. Edgar 14, year 29, in which the 
writer, Heraclitus, was operating in Syria and was treated “‘as one 
would use an enemy” by Nicanor, who was certainly also in Syria in 
the twenty-ninth year. It is the Syrian connection of this Nicanor, 
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and the close correspondence in dates of the four documents, which 
establish the identification. Iam inclined also to regard the Nicanor 
of P. Edgar 28, year 30, as the same person. In that letter one 
Nicon wrote to Zenon as follows: ‘Please write to Nicanor regarding 
the oil' which we have given for the laborers, in order that he may 
repay us. The amount is five choes.”’ As to the Nicanor who appears 
in P.S.I. 415, 417, 585, 616, 632 (Nicanor rat brodwoltxnr7e]), all 
undated, and P. Edgar 36, year 3 of Euergetes, it is better to leave 
the question of identity in doubt at present. 

PuILon, lines 11, 30, 35, 81, 129, 196, 202, in charge of the bakery. 
Edgar, introduction to P. Edgar 15, identifies the otroro.ds of that 
document, year 29, with a Philon, otrorowds, who is mentioned in a 
flour account from Palestine (unpublished) and with the Philon of an 
unpublished fragmentary letter who states that he had sent flour to 
Zenon. In P. Edgar 65 (Annales du Service, XXI, 89-109) we have 
a statement made by Zenon in the year 4 of Euergetes of the facts in 
regard to a loan which he had made in the year 27 of Philadelphus to 
a certain Philon who was at that time in the service of Apollonius. 
The occurrence of Philon in our document in the year 28 as otromouds 
on Apollonius’ estate makes Edgar’s supposition of identity much 
stronger. This seems to be one and the same baker, Philon, through- 
out. 

Pyron, lines 16, 135, in charge of the bookkeeping of the steward’s 
office. Identified, because of the unusual name and of his brother 
Menodorus, with the Pyron of P.S.I. 418, 571. See Mrnoporvus 
above. Rostovtzeff in the Index to his Large Estate, p. 191, has 
distinguished the Pyron of P.S.I. 418 from the Pyron of P.S.I. 571, 
a mere error in proofreading the Index. The identification is cor- 
rectly made by Rostovtzeff on page 178. In P.S.I. 571 Pyron is not 
“buying up poppy seed,” as Rostovtzeff states, but selling it. 


NAMES DUPLICATED IN PUBLISHED ZENON PAPYRI, IDENTIFICATION 
NOT WARRANTED 


ATHENAGORAS, lines 4-5, 39, 56, 121, head of an accounting 
office. The name does not occur frequently in the papyri. Never- 


1 &\alov, probably sesame oil for lighting purposes as in P. Corn. 1, not olive oil 
as Edgar translates it. 
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theless I do not find the same person in the Athenagoras of P.S.I. 353, 
354, 429, as nothing in these documents indicates an identification. 

DemeEtrivs, lines 6, 57, 95, 117, 123-25, head of an accounting 
office. 

DioscuRIDEs, lines 97, 125. The position of this Dioscurides on 
the estate is not indicated. He has clerks under him who, for special 
work, are assigned to the accounting office of Demetrius for one day. 

Epuesus, lines 162, 167. Work not indicated. The name 
Ephesus in P.S.I. 331 (year 29 of Philadelphus) is certainly a man’s 
name. Cf, P.S.I. IV, Index Ib, s.v. 

Evsutuvs, lines 23, 143, bath servant. 

HELENUS, lines 44, 54, 61, 78, 84. A servant who has to do with 
the lighting of the temples of Serapis and Heracles and for the festival 
of Isis. Identification with the “Helenus, Ethiopian” of P.S.I. 503, 
of the following year, is suggested, but doubtfully. 

HERACLIDES, lines 19, 138, 185-87, imzoxéyos, in general charge of 
the horses on the estate of Apollonius. Rostovtzeff has differentiated 
four men of this same name in the Zenon correspondence. This 
seems to be a fifth as none of the others are assigned to the stables. 

CLEANDRUS, lines 203, 208, 210, 214, evidently a person of 
importance. Up to Audnaeus 21st he had been receiving éAavor, 
sesame oil. On that day he received, evidently in lieu of his custom- 
ary ration of sesame, the large assignment of 4 kotylaz of kiki and on 
the next day 7} kotylai. He then disappears from the record. A 
reasonable explanation is that his assignment of the higher grade 
oil was renewed upon the 23d. Despite his obvious importance I 
hesitate to identify with him the Cleandrus of P. Pet. II 42a, or of 
P.S.I. 516. 


PERSONS NOT APPEARING IN OTHER PUBLISHED ZENON PAPYRI 


Awa (or Ana), line 198. Wife of one of these Greeks ? 

Discus, line 105. A message bearer. 

Guauce, lines 105, 108. _ Probably a servant, work not indicated. 

HEROPHANTUS, lines 18, 67, 137, 217. Work not indicated. 
Received sesame oil for lighting purposes instead of castor oil on 
special order of Zeno during the period Apellaeus 16th-30th. For 
the month Audnaeus he received the inferior castor oil (kiki), his 
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monthly ration being allotted at once on Audnaeus Ist. On Aud- 
naeus 23d a special allotment was made to Olympichus (a servant ?) 
for the mother of Herophantus. Apparently Herophantus was a 
favored minor character on the estate. 

JoHANNA, lines 160, 166. Presumably a Jewish maid servant 
on the estate. Cf. Preisigke, Namenbuch, 522. 

OLYMPICHUS, lines 216, 220, apparently a servant in the household 
of Herophantus. 

OrtTHRUS, line 78. Personal servant or temple servant who had 
charge of lighting the Serapeum when Apollonius visited it. 

Puiistus, lines 15, 132. Name occurs coupled with that of 
MeEnoporus. Work on the estate unknown. 

Soton, lines 21,141. Stable man for the horses kept for Amyntas. 


TRANSLATION 


Year 28. Apellaeus. Daybook of the kiki (castor oil) 
for the assignment day by day. 


1st. For the accounting office of Athenagoras, 1 kotyle 
And for that of Demetrius, 1 kotyle 
For that of Dionysodorus, 4 kotyle 
For the scribe’s office of Iatrocles, 1 kotyle 
For that of Artemidorus, 4 kotyle 
To Philinus for the bakery, i 3 kotyle 
To Bannaeus for the storeroom for the silverware, + kotyle 
For the steward’s storeroom, + kotyle 
To Philistus and Menodorus, + kotyle 
To Pyron, designated for the steward’s records, + kotyle 
To Herophantus, + kotyle 
To Heraclides, stable man, for the horses, + kotyle 
To Solon for the horses of Amyntas, + kotyle 
To Eubulus, + kotyle 
Total for the day, 6} kotylai 
2d, 3d, 4th. 5th. To the same, 6 kotylai! 
6th. To the same, 6} kotylai, 
To Philon designated for the man preparing the food 
for the festival, 1 kotyle, total 7} kotylai 
7th. Yo the same, 73 kotylai, 
and that added for Philon, 1 kotyle, total 8} kotylai 
8th. To the same, 8} kotylai 


1In order to save space these items are not printed separately, although they 
appear separately in the text. 
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9th. For the Isis festivals 
Deducting that given to the record offices of Athe- 
nagoras and Demetrius and Dionysodorus and the 
half-kotyle of the scribe’s office of Iatrocles— 
to the rest, 3} kotylai, 
and to Helenus for hand lamp, 8 kotylai, total 11} kotylai 
10th. To the same, deducting three kotylai from the 
amount given to Helenus for hand lamp—remainder 
8} kotylai, and that reassigned for the scribe’s office 


of Iatrocles, 3 kotyle, total 8 kotylai 
11th. To the same, but deducting one kotyle from the 

assignment of Helenus—remainder 72 kotylai, 

and there has been added for the record offices of 

Athenagoras and Demetrius, 2 kotylai, 

and for that of Dionysodorus, 3 kotyle, total 10} kotylai 
12th. To the same, deducting that given to Helenus, to 

the rest, 63 kotylai 
13th, 14th, 15th. To the same, 6} kotylai 


16th. To the same, deducting that given for hand lamp to 
Herophantus and because sesame oil was given him 


on Zenon’s order, to the rest, 63 kotylai 
17th, 18th. To the same, 6% kotylai 
19th. To the same, 6% kotylai, 
To C[ ‘ Jnus having brought a message 
5 kotylai, total 11} kotylai 
20th. To the same, 64 kotylai 
21st. To the same, 63 kotylai, 
To Helenus for torch lamp of Orthrus, Apollonius 
going up into the Serapeum, 2 kotylai, 
To Philon for the man cooking food by night des- 
tined for the Serapeum, 1 kotyle, 
To Helenus for hand lamp and torch lamp in the 
Heracleum, 9 kotylai, total 


1 chous, 63 kotylai 
22d. To the same, deducting that expended for the torch 
lamp and hand lamp and that given to Philon, to the 


rest, 6% kotylai 
23d, 24th. To the same, 6% kotylai 
25th. To the same 63 kotylai, 


For the record office of Demetrius, to the scribes 
added from Dioscurides and sitting with them! 
during the night, for hand lamp, 2 kotylai, total 8} kotylai 


1 That is, sitting with the scribes of Demetrius’ office. 
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26th. To the same, deducting that given for the record 


office,' to the rest, 63 kotylai, 

To Glauce, Discus having brought a message, for 

hand lamp, 3 kotylai, total 9} kotylai 
27th. To the same, deducting that given to Glauce, 

remainder 6} kotylai 
28th. To the same, 6} kotylai 
29th. At Berenice Hormus. 

To the same, 6} kotylai 
30th. To the same, 64 kotylai, 


And that given on Zenon’s order to the scribes from 
Dioscurides for the record office of Demetrius, 
4 kotylai, total 6§ kotylai 


Audnaeus 
At Berenice Hormus. 

1st. For the record office of Athenagoras, 1 kotyle 
For that of Demetrius with the oil given to the scribes 
of Dioscurides, 1} kotylai 
For that of Dionysodorus, 4 kotyle 
For the letter office of Iatrocles, 1 kotyle 
For that of Artemidorus, 4 kotyle 
To Philon for the bakery, 4 kotyle 
To Bannaeus for the storeroom for the silverware, + kotyle 
For the steward’s storeroom, i kotyle 
To Philistus (and) Menodorus, for the month, 74 kotylai 
To Pyron, designated for the records, % kotyle 
To Herophantus for hand lamp, for the month, 7} kotylai 
To Heraclides, stable man, for hand lamp for the 
horses, 74 kotylai 
To Solon for the horses of Amyntas for hand lamp, 74 kotylai 
To Eubulus for bathroom, + kotyle 
Total, for the month, 23 choes, 
And for the daily assignments, 
4} kotylai 

2d. To the same, 4} kotylai, 
And that given for hand lamp to the Trogodytes 

+ kotyle, 

To Gibalus for the letter office because of the flood 
during the night, 3 kotyle, total 5} kotylai 

3d. To the same, deducting that given for the letter 
office, to the rest, 5 kotylai 


1 Only the extra 2 kotylai are meant, which were granted for the scribes who were 
sent over by Dioscurides to Demetrius’ office. The regular assignment to Demetrius’ 
record office continues. 
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4th. To the same, 5 kotylai 
5th. To the same, 5 kotylai, 
To Johanna for torch lamp for Zenon, 3 kotyle, 
And to Ephesus, i kotyle, total 53 kotylai 
6th. To the same, deducting that given to Johanna for 
torch lamp and (that) to Ephesus, to the rest, 
5 kotylai, 
And that given in addition for the hand lamp, the 
one for the books,! 4 kotyle, total 5} kotylai 
7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th. To the same, 5% kotylai 
12th. To the same, deducting that given for hand lamp to 
the Trogodytes, 4 kotyle, remainder 5 kotylai 
13th, 14th. To the same, 5 kotylai 
15th. To the same, 5 kotylai, 


To Heraclides, stable man, for hand lamp for the 
horses because they were being sent out to graze, 
4 kotyle, total 5} kotylai 


16th, 17th, 18th, 19th. To the same, 5} kotylai 
20th. To the same, 5% kotylai, 

To Bannaeus for hand lamp, cleaning the silver- 

ware, 3 kotyle, 

To Philon, baker, for the man preparing food for the 

table of Ala(?), 3 kotyle, total 6% kotylai 
21st. To the same, deducting that given to Bannaeus and 

to Philon, to the rest, 5% kotylai, 

To Cleandrus for hand lamp because he did not 

receive sesame oil, 4 kotylai, total 9} kotylai 
22d. To the same deducting that given to Cleandrus, to 

the rest, 53 kotylai, 

To Cleandrus for hand lamp, 73 kotylai, total 


lchous, 3 kotyle 
23d. To the same, deducting that given to Cleandrus, to 


the rest, 53 kotylai, 

To Olympichus designated for the mother of Hero- 

phantus, 4 kotyle, total 5§ kotylai 
24th. To the same, deducting that given to Olympichus, 

remainder, 5} kotylai, 

And that given for hand lamp to the laborers sent 

away into Syria by Nicanor, 1 kotyle, total 5% kotylai 
25th. To the same, 53 kotylai 
26th. To the same, 53 kotylai, 

And to the Trogodytes for hand lamp, }kotyle, total 5} kotylai 
27th, 28th, 30th.2 To the same, 54 kotylai 


1 Evidently the addition is for Pyron’s account, 135-36. 
2 The entry for the 29th is lacking. 
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INTERPRETATION 


The document no doubt came from the same source as many of 
the other papyri of the purchases of the year 1922, from ancient 
Philadelphia (modern Gerza) in the Fayum, where the archives of 
Zenon were kept.! Its content is obvious. It isa day book (épnpepis) 
of the castor oil (Greek xporwv; Egyptian, as transcribed into Greek, 
xixt) allotted upon the large gift-estate of Apollonius, the dioecetes of 
Egypt, for the two months Apellaeus and Audnaeus. The amount 
apportioned is called 7 rayn (54). Customarily the kiki was used in 
Egypt for lighting and cooking purposes, for which also linseed oil 
and sesame oil were sometimes used.? Of these three lighting oils 
kiki and linseed oil were the cheaper grades. In this document 
the use of the oil for lighting purposes is made clear by the statement 
of the persons or places to which the oil was assigned. These include 
three accounting offices, two secretarial offices, a bakery, a safety 
deposit for silverware, a steward’s storeroom and a steward’s record 
office, two separate stable managers, a bath master, and the visiting 
Greek grandees of the entourage of Apollonius as they appear on the 
estate, staying over night on the business of the estate or going into 
the temples by night to worship. The daily ration granted to 
Philon for the bakery, 3 kotyle (11, 129), and a kotyle for a special 
occasion (30-32), is so small as to preclude the idea of its use for 
cooking purposes. The use of these allotments of oil for lighting 
purposes only is further proved by the assignment of an extra kotyle 
again to Philon “for the man cooking food at night for the Serapeum”’ 
(81-83). In anumber of instances the use of the oil “for hand lamp” 
(émi Abxvov, 44, 48, 67, etc.), “for hand lamps” (éri Abxvous, 84), 
or “for a torch lamp” (ézi Aaumrrjpa, 160, 166-67) is clearly desig- 
nated.‘ 

1 For the history of ancient Philadelphia and the estate of Apollonius see Rostovt- 
zeff, Large Estate, chap. ii. 

2 See Grenfell, P. Rev. 125, where the references to ancient authorities are given. 


3P, Rev. 40, 9-13, without the alterations in prices made in the office of the 
dioecetes. 


4 The Abxvous was a hand lamp of clay or bronze, the Aauzrrnp( =Aaurads) a torch- 
holder, Th. Reil, Beitrage zur Kenntniss des Gewerbes im hellenistischen Aegypten, 
pp. 44-66. (Leipzig, 1913). The \aurrpp was used when Apollonius went up into the 
Serapeum (78-80), and for lighting of the Heracleum for night services (84-85). 
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The method of keeping the account is interesting. On the first 
of the month of Apellaeus the accountant wrote the name of the per- 
son who received each ration, sometimes the office which received it, 
and the amount of oil assigned to each person. At the end of the 
day this was totaled. This total was carried over to the following 
day, with the notation ‘‘to the same (persons),”’ in case there was no 
change in the allotment or in case of an addition only. If a deduc- 
tion were to be made the accountant carried the previous day’s 
total over in his mind, recording the deduction, as follows: ‘To the 
same, deducting from that of X so much,” then stating the remainder 
(r6 Aowrrov). Any additions were then recorded and the total obtained 
for that day by addition. In other words the total of the first day 
was made the basis of calculation for the entire month, but in such a 
manner that the amount assigned for each person or office could easily 
be calculated for the entire month. The advantage in this was, 
no doubt, that waste and too great demand could be traced to the 
responsible individuals and checked. The regulation of the rationing 
of lamp oil on the estate, and the keeping of the oil account began, I 
think, with Apellaeus Ist of the twenty-eighth year. This is sug- 
gested by the observation that the method of rationing for the follow- 
ing month, Audnaeus, was so vitally changed that the record was no 
longer in reality an épnuepis. For the following persons received the 
entire monthly assignment at one time: Philistus and Menodorus, 
who receive their lamp oil together; Herophantus; Heraclides the 
equerry; and Solon, equerry for Amyntas. The change was toward a 
simplification of the method of rationing, after the experience of the 
first month, I judge. The only increase in the amount assigned 
occurred in the case of Herophantus. In the early days of Apellaeus 
he received 3 kotyle per diem. On the 16th, on direct order of Zenon, 
he received é\avov, sesame oil, the better grade of lighting oil; and the 
assignment of kiki to him, consequently, disappears from the day- 
book until the first day of Audnaeus. On Audnaeus Ist he returned 
to the use of kiki, but received double the amount of this cheaper 
grade assigned him in the early days of the previous month. This, 
again, suggests that the amount of oil required in each case had not 
been established by previous experience. The estate was still unor- 
ganized in the year 27, when plans for irrigation of it were under way 
(P. Lille 1). 
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The two months Apellaeus 1st-Audnaeus 30th of the year 28 
of Philadelphus corresponded to the period Athyr 12th-Tybi 10th! 
(November 9—-January 6). This was the planting and early growing 
season in Egyptian agricultural life which would account for the 
presence on the estate of Apollonius himself, and two of his most 
important helpers, Amyntas and Zenon. The pressure of the actual 
work of cultivation at this season was augmented by the necessity 
of getting up the estimate of the growing crops. The clerical work 
involved in this operation explains the increase in the record office 
force of Demetrius upon Apellaeus 25th and the night work which was 
then carried on (95-99). The flood waters were still so high in the 
canals that the dikes burst on Audnaeus 2d and the growing crops 
were inundated (150—53).? 

The rations of oil accounted for in this document were destined 
primarily for the business offices and other lights regularly needed 
in the business management of the estate. Secondarily the oil was 
given out for special purposes connected with the estate management, 
such as the night festivals in the temple of Isis, Serapis, and Heracles; 
for visits of important personages like Apollonius, the great dioecetes 
who held the estate from the king, and his henchman, Zenon; for the 
sending of messengers by night; and in the cases of Philistus, Meno- 
dorus, and Herophantus for purposes which are not designated. From 
the year 34 or 35 we have a letter of Pyron (P.S.I. 571, cf. P. Corn. 1, 
16, 135) in which he complains to Zenon, in effect, that his salary is too 
low to meet his expenses and asks that a parcel of land be assigned him 
from that year forward so that he may not be bothering Zenon about 
the matter of ‘a little food” and may be able to live fittingly. This 
letter of Pyron grants us a welcome insight into one of the phases of 
big farm management in Egypt, namely that of salary payments. 
Pyron had been receiving, as a part of his pay, 2 artabae (of wheat, 
presumably) per month* and had been supporting two clerks assigned 


1M. C. C. Edgar, Annales du Service des Antiquités de U' Egypte, XVII, 209 ff. 


2 So I understand 61a 76 r}v vixra Bpéxerv, namely as an undesired flooding occa- 
sioned by a break in the dikes. The time for the regular Bpéxos was long since past. 
Furthermore the water would have been let in upon the fields by day, if done purposely. 

8 This suggestion, made by Edgar, P.S.I. 571, note 13, seems to me to be correct. 


The change of the 2 artabae to 2,000 artabae, suggested by Vitelli, is entirely out of the 
question. 
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to his office by Zenon, and another clerk whom he, personally sup- 
ported. To this last clerk he paid 1} artabae of wheat, 3 copper 
drachmas, 2 kotylai of oil (probably sesame oil) per month,! with a 
clothing allowance of 10 drachmas, which, I should suggest, was for 
the year. The method of paying the skilled clerical labor was, in 
principle, like the method of payment to the hired farm hands, whose 
daily wages were paid to bosses of gangs of ten, twenty, or thirty men.” 
For Pyron “supports” (raparpédw in P.S.I. 571, 15) the two clerks 
assigned him by Zenon along with the other one mentioned above. A 
possible difference from the daily payment in cash to the farm hands 
lies in the estimate of these salaries by the month. Yet the payments 
of oil and wheat to the clerks may, in practice, have been made daily, 
because Pyron stated in his letter to Zenon that he paid “daily 
expenses” (ibid. 18-19, xwpls r&v xa’ juépay dvn\wudrwr) to Hermo- 
laus. I wish to emphasize the difference between the salaries, paid in 
kind by Pyron in P.S.I. 571, and the rations to the business offices of 
the estate, for estate purposes, in ourdocument. It is obvious that the 
oil assignments of our account were not for the personal use of the 
clerks because in that case the oil rations of the three record offices 
would not have ceased on two days of the Isis festivals (38-52). 

The place of this document among the Zenon papyri dealing with 
the estate at Philadelphia lies well toward the beginning of the 
period during which Apollonius held the 10,000 arourae. Our first 
knowledge that Apollonius was dioecetes comes from the year 25 of 
Philadelphus. His appointment to that office has been fixed, with 
great probability, by Rostovtzeff as having occurred in the year 24.3 
Apollonius was in possession of the 10,000 arourae gift land in the 
twenty-seventh regnal year of Philadelphus, and plans were under 
way in the month Phaophi of that year for the completion of the 

1 The proof that these were monthly totals lies in the statement two lines below 
that he was paying to Hermolaus 2 kotylai of oil per month (xara yujva éd\alov xo[ridas]B). 
Further, the money payment of 3 copper drachmas can only be for the month, as this 
payment would be about one-half an obol per day. Added to the wheat and oil rations 
and clothing allowance this would compare very reasonably for skilled clerical labor, 
with the customary daily wage of farm labor for that period, which was 1 obol. See 


P. Wis. 1 with commentary published by Westermann and Laird in Jour. Egypt. 
Archaeology, Vol. IX, and Fr. Oertel, Die Liturgie, p. 14 and n. 2 (Leipzig, 1917). 


2 Jour. Egypt. Arch., Vol. IX, P. Wis. 1, published by Westermann and Laird. 
3 Large Estate, p. 17. 
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entire irrigation system of the estate before the harvest of year 27 
(P. Lille 1, 1-2, and verso 9). Apollonius presumably received the 
dwped in connection with his elevation to the office of dioecetes, which 
would place the granting of the estate in the regnal years 25 or 26. 

The oil account here presented gives an important insight into the 
sources of the labor used on the Philadelphia estate at this period of 
its development when the irrigation ditches had just been completed 
or were still in process of completion. Rostovtzeff, in his study of 
the Zenon papyri and the estate of Apollonius at Philadelphia, has 
pointed out the movement of gangs of laborers from other nomes of 
Egypt into Fayum and has suggested that the name of the “ Village 
of the Syrians” (Zvpwr xwun, P. Lille 1, 31) came from the actual 
presence of emigrants from Syria.!. Our document fully indorses 
Rostovtzeff’s conjecture, adding the probability that it was a village 
of transported Syrian laborers. At least it brings definite informa- 
tion (222-24) that gangs of laborers were taken from the estate 
in the Fayum to Syria by Nicanor and returned to the Fayum after 
their work there was completed. The fortunate circumstance that 
Nicanor is mentioned (rots drogradeiot capacw els Lupias bd 
Nixavopos) makes it clear that these laborers were either native 
Syrians shipped from the Syrian estate of Apollonius, or Egyptians 
sent thither to work. The latter assumption is much the more 
probable, since this gang had been sent away into Syria by Nicanor. 
They received their oil ration on Audnaeus 24th, and continued to 
receive it for the remaining five days of the account. That is, they 
were returned to the estate and stayed there. 

Seasonal movements of agricultural labor covering a wide area 
are well known in the harvest fields of Europe and of our midwestern 
states, and should have been postulated for Hellenistic times. Yet it 
came as a surprise to find it extending as far as the Trogodyte 
country, on the east coast of Africa (148-49, 179-80, 228-29). 
Ulrich Wilcken has gathered the information about the Trogodytes 
and called attention to the active relations between Egypt and the 
Trogodyte coast in the third century B.c. as shown by the Ptolemaic 
founding of trading posts in that region.2 In our document the Trogo- 

1 Rostovtzeff, Large Estate, p. 83. 

2In Archiv fir Papyrusforschung, III, 188. 
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dytes appear on the estate at Berenice Hormus on Audnaeus 2d 
and receive $ kotyle of castor oil each day for ten days. I see no 
other reasonable explanation for their presence except as farm 
laborers. After Audnaeus 11th they disappear from our record for 
fourteen days, presumably working upon some neighboring estate. 
On Audnaeus 24th the laborers previously mentioned returned from 
Syria. The second day thereafter, Audnaeus 26th, the Trogodytes 
again appear on the account of kiki as receiving oil for a hand lamp. 
Are these two events, the return of the hands from Syria and the 
reappearance, at about the same time, of the Trogodytes on Apol- 
lonius’ estate quite accidental, or are they connected? This is 
farm work after all, and the presence of many hands when they 
are needed in agricultural work is not a matter which is left to chance. 

On the basis of this new information I suggest a different explana- 
tion of the payment in the second century B.c. of 2 copper talents 
to an “interpreter of the Trogodytes”’ which is recorded in Wilcken’s 
Aktenstiicke aus der kéniglichen Bank zu Theben, Vol. [X.! In Archiv, 
III, 188, Wilcken regards this interpreter as one attached to a trading 
expedition led by the jyyeuav é&w ragewv who wrote this receipt for the 
interpreter. There is no apparent reason why an interpreter for 
trade with the Trogodytes—this interpreter cannot write Greek, by the 
way, even though he could speak it—should appear at Diospolis 
Magna for his pay. Such men could easily be hired where the 
trading was done, in one of the Ptolemaic towns along the Trogodyte 
coast. Could he not be an interpreter with a Trogodyte labor gang 
such as appears in our document? In P. Wis. 1,3 of the year 31 of 
Philadelphus, the bosses of the gangs of native farm hands are paid 
in cash at the bank and undoubtedly gave receipts similar to the one 
made out by this épunvels trav Tpovyodurar. 

At the beginning of our account the place of the oil disbursements 
is not given. The presumption is that the rations were given out at 
the business center of the estate of Apollonius, which was at Phila- 
delphia. Upon Apellaeus 29th the daily record makes the statement 

1 See Abh. der kénigl. Akad. der Wissensch. zu Berlin, 1886. ; 


2 Adoption of the Greek name, Apollonius, by a native East African in the third 
century B.c. would not be without warrant. Cf. Helenus Aethiopian in P.S.1. 503 
of 257-56 B.c. 


3 Published in Jour. Egypt. Arch., Vol. IX. 
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that the oil assignment took place at Berenice Hormus (112, émi rod 
Bepevixns “Opyov), and the heading of the record for Audnaeus (120) 
gives the same location. Edgar (in the Annales du Service, XVIII, 
168, 174) had located this village on the Red Sea coast, but found 
later evidence which caused him to place it within Egypt (Annales du 
Service, XIX, 81). Our document locates it definitely in the Fayum 
and quite near to Philadelphia. The letter quoted by Edgar 
(P. Edgar 7) was docketed by Zenon at Berenice Harbor on Audnaeus 
9th. Our document locates Zenon at Berenice Hormus on the Fayum 
estate on Audnaeus 5th (160-61). There is slight question, there- 
fore, of the identity and location of the town as it appears in 
the two documents. 

I am confident that this village was on the gift-estate granted to 
Apollonius, because the entire business ménage of the estate, including 
record offices, scribes’ offices, stables, silverware, and bath arrange- 
ments, was moved to Berenice Hormus in one day and the customary 
assignments of lamp oil were made there before nightfall.1_ The most 
reasonable conclusicn seems to be that Berenice Hormus lay on the 
shore of Lake Moeris, or possibly on one of the main canals leading 
into it. The village must have been of some size, as it had to take 
care of this large crowd of business agents, horses, and the like, all 
moving into it at once and staying throughout the month Audnaeus. 
Cumbersome as this process seems to be—of moving the entire clerical 
organization and overseeing force of the estate, with oil and other 
supplies, from one part of the estate to another—it presents the most 
reasonable explanation which I can find of the facts offered by this 
record. As it appears to me, the management of the estate had com- 
pleted, upon Apellaeus 28th, the estimate of the crops planted on that 
part of the estate which could most readily be run from the central 
office at Philadelphia. It then moved en bloc to take up the same 
work in that part of the estate which surrounded the secondary center 
at Berenice Hormus. The method of harvesting followed by the 


1 Identification with Berenice-on-the-Shore (Bepevixns Aiytadod, P. Fay. 82, ef. 
p. 14 and P. Teb. II, 372 ff.), of the period of the Empire, is hazardous. Berenice-on- 
the-Shore has been placed by the editors of P. Fay. on the edge of Lake Moeris to the 
northeast of Kasr-el-Banat, in the division of Themistes. It seems likely that the 
move thither from the central location at Philadelphia could not be accomplished in 
one day. 
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Egyptian farmer Gemellus, of about 100 a.p., on four of his small 
farms in the Fayum, was similar. It was done in rotation. The 
harvesting force moved successively from Euhemeria to the village of 
Apias, then to Senthis, and thence to Dionysias, the work being 
completed at one center before that about the next village was taken 
up.! The planting on Gemellus’ farms must have been done in the 
same order. Otherwise the crops would have matured on all the 
farms at the same time. The fact, known from P. Lille 1, that a large 
irrigation program was projected for the estate of Apollonius in the 
year 27 suggests the possibility that the appearance of the Trogo- 
dytes on the estate in Audnaeus and the return of the labor gang from 
Syria may be connected with the carrying out of this program, in 
which gangs of unskilled laborers would be used for the digging of 
ditches. Whatever the work may have been which was going forward 
on the estate around Philadelphia, the presence of the great dioecetes, 
Apollonius himself, and of Zenon is sufficient warrant that it was 
important. The testimony of our document is that Zenon was at 
Philadelphia on Apellaeus 16th (68-69) and at Berenice Hormus on 
Apellaeus 30th (115-18) and Audnaeus 5th (160-61). From letters 
already published which were docketed by Zenon we know that he 
was at Berenice Hormus on Audnaeus 9th (P. Edgar 7), on Audnaeus 
25th (P.S.I. V, 583), on Audnaeus 30th (P.S.I. 485, 486, 487), and 
that he spent the first ten days of the following month, Peritius, at 
the same place (P.S.I. IV, 60). On Peritius 18th he was in Boubastus 
(P.S.I. IV, 60) which probably lay near the lake between the southeast 
corner of the lake and the town of Philadelphia (P. Teb. II, 373). 
Twenty-three days later, on Dystrus 16th, he was in Memphis (P.8.I. 
IV, 60). In other words we find Zenon in and about the Fayum 
estate in the year 28 continuously from Athyr 27th to Tybi 28th by 
the Egyptian calendar,? the two months which, roughly speaking, are 
covered by our December and January; and in the following month 
he had not gone farther away than Memphis. There is the further 
consideration to be noted in our document (68-69 and 115-16) that 


1W. L. Westermann, An Egyptian Farmer, in “ University of Wisconsin Studies in 
Language and Literature,’ pp. 175-80 (Madison, Wisconsin, 1919). 


2T follow Edgar’s table of corresponding Macedonian and Egyptian dates in 
Annales du Service, XVII, 223. 
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Zenon alone, of all the persons mentioned, gave orders regarding 
the kind of oil to be assigned to different persons and the amount of 
it (Znvwvos cuvragavros). By these facts I am forced to conclude 
that the management of the estate at Philadelphia was already under 
his control in the year 28! whatever his other activities at that time 
may have been. If my explanation of the meaning of the entry “at 
Berenice Hormus”’ and my location of the place are valid, there is also 
a social significance in P. Corn. 1, concerning the lives of these lesser 
and greater Greek exploiters of the natural riches and the humble 
labor of Egypt. As they move about on the estate, the means of 
living comfortably (étevoxnpoveiv is the word used by Pyron in writing 
to Zenon in P.S.I. 571) are transported with them, including their 
bathing apparatus with its manager, their stables, the silverware of 
the estate, the bakery, and the personal servants of the Greek 
grandees. These Greek settlers, chiefly derived from the islands, 
Asia Minor, and the outlying colonies of the Greek world, were still 
aliens and still consciously exploiting a conquered people.2_ They still 
lived the life of cultured Hellenes. But the slow process of their 
assimilation of Egyptian ideals, so well presented by H. I. Bell, 
had already begun. Already the ménage of Apollonius joins in 
celebrating the festivals of Isis (87-60). The great Apollonius 
“goes up” by night into the Serapeum to worship (78-83). It 
seems that he followed the Hellenistic cult of Serapis preferably, 
because there were rites going on in the temple of Heracles on the 
same night (84-85) which he apparently did not attend. A special 
servant appears, one Helenus, whose only occupation, so far as the 
document goes, is that of caring for the lighting of the temples for the 
night festivals (44, 54, 61, 78). Food for the festival of Isis and 
the visit of Apollonius to the sanctuary of Serapis is prepared under 
the direction of the head cook of the estate, Philon (80-32, 81-83). 
Something regarding the manner of conducting the Isis festival 
appears from the oil account. I merely call attention to the obvious 


1 Edgar in Annales du Service, XVIII, 161, 243, followed by Wilcken, Archiv fir 
Papyrusforschung, VI, 448, and Rostovtzeff, Large Estate, pp. 39-41, dates the perma- 
nent settling of Zenon in the Fayum at the end of the year 29. This is no doubt cor- 
rect. Rostovtzeff’s explanation of the concentration of Zenon’s activities in the year 
29 to the sole management of the gift-estate at Philadelphia is very attractive. 


2 See the excellent article on ‘‘ Hellenic Culture in Egypt” by H. Idris Bell in the 
Jour. of Egypt. Arch., VIII, 141. 
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facts, leaving the significance of these facts to others who are better 
versed in the Hellenistic religions in Egypt. 

On Apellaeus 6th preparation of the food for the Isis festival began 
and was continued until the 9th and ceased upon that day, as the 
entries of increased oil rations to Philon, the head baker, show (30-36). 
The festival itself began upon the 9th. The entries of the oil rations 
on that day are preceded by the statement “for the Isis festivals,’ 
*Ioveiots. No other similar heading occurs in the document in the 
fifty-nine days of the record, except the notation of the change of 
place to Berenice Hormus. The record offices received no oil upon 
the 9th and 10th, and the scribe’s office of Iatrocles was reduced to 
one-half its customary amount. These are the only days of the fifty- 
nine recorded in the account on which such failure of assignment 
occurs. The obvious deduction is that they were closed, either for 
the entire day, or for such part of the day that they required no 
lights. The fact that the other scribe’s office, that of Artemidorus, 
received its customary oil, in other words remained open the entire 
day for necessary business, makes it probable that the three record 
offices closed for the entire period of two days. These two facts— 
prominence given to the entry "Iovelos, and closing of the business 
offices—warrant the assumption that the Isis festival was an impor- 
tant religious event upon the estate, to the alien Greeks as well as 
to the Egyptian laborers, seeing that the clerical force was probably 
made up of Greeks. At least the office heads were Greeks. 

The Isis celebration lasted for three days, the 9th, 10th, and the 
11th of Apellaeus, and evidently took place chiefly at night.1 The 
oil for the lighting of the temple was assigned to one Helenus. That 
this was his particular task is proved in lines 85-86 where the account 
records the assignment to him of 9 kotylaz “for hand lamps and torch 
lamps in the Heracleum.” The amount of kiki assigned day by day in 
the ordinary routine of the estate was 6} kotylai. The amounts used 
in the Isis celebrations were relatively large, 8 kotylai on the 9th, 
5 kotylat on the 10th, 4 kotylai on the 11th, indicating a reduction in 
the length of the service or in the numbers of worshipers—perhaps 
both. On Apellaeus 12th the special assignments to Helenus ceased. 
The Isis celebration was ended. 


1Cf. P. Oxy. III, 525, uéuvnao rod vu[x]z[eXlou] “Iovdos rod &y rH Dapar[celwe]. 
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The visit to the Serapeum took place on the night of Apellaeus 
2ist. It must have been a notable event to the many people on 
the estate at Philadelphia, because of the presence of the dioecetes Apol- 
lonius upon whose bounty and favor they were all dependent. The 
special interest of Apollonius in the worship of Serapis has already 
appeared from a letter addressed to him by one Zoilus, asking the 
dioecetes to furnish the necessary funds for the building of a Serapeum 
in some outlying Ptolemaic possession which is not yet definitely 
located (P. Edgar 7). In connection herewith it is worth while 
noting that the Zenon papyri have already shown us that Serapis 
in his capacity as Zwrnp could be of service in helping one 
forward in the favor of the King (Wilcken, Urkunden der Ptolemaeer- 
zeit, I, 36). The service in the Serapeum recorded in our account 
gives the impression of being especially, and hastily, prepared for this 
particular visit of Apollonius. The food prepared for it as an offer- 
ing, I suppose, was cooked the same night (81-83); and the lighting 
of the temple was not done by Helenus, but consisted of one torch 
lamp for which only two kotylai were assigned. On the same night 
there was a celebration in the Heracleum for the lighting of which 
9 kotylai of oil were assigned to Helenus. If Apollonius attended this 
celebration, also, the fact was not recorded. No food was prepared 
for the worship in the Heracleum. 

The observation that the food for the worship in the Serapeum 
was cooked, on the same night, in the bakery of Philon on the estate 
of Philadelphia, is, in itself, insignificant. The deduction is more 
important. It proves quite clearly that there was a Serapis sanctu- 
ary at Philadelphia in the year 28 of Ptolemy II, a sanctuary of Hera- 
cles, and probably a precinct and temple of Isis, although there is 
no positive mention of an Isis temple in our account of the Isis 
festival days.! 


1 Regarding the Isieum we must wait for further evidence for a decision. In the 
second Christian century at Oxyrhynchus (P. Oxy. III, 525) the night festival of Isis 
was celebrated in the Serapeum. References for the Isis worship and Isis temples in 
the Zenon Papyri are P.S.I. 434, 13 (eis ra "IoveZa see VI, Index IX); 539; 361, 362, 
ras & rae Iovelwn vouds; and P. Edgar 40, 7d "Iovetov 7d &v r&t Meu[pirn]. On the basis 
of our document combined with P.S.I. 361 I greatly incline to regard 7d "Iovetov as 
the temple and its precinct. For the close connection of Isis and Serapis in the Hellen- 
istic worship see Wilcken, Urkunden der Ptolemaeerzeit, I, 29. It is, of course, possible 
that the Isis festival was held in the Serapeum as occurred in the second century B.Cc., 
Wilcken, ibid. 
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There remains for discussion the relation of our document to the 
Ptolemaic oil monopoly as it is known to us from the published 
Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus.1 As is well known, the 
government monopoly was complete. It included enforced pro- 
duction of the two oil-bearing plants which are met in P. Corn. 1, 
sesame and kiki (croton) ;? prohibition of manufacture in other than 
government factories; government monopoly of the right to sell the 
manufactured product; and definite fixing of prices and wages 
throughout the process of production, manufacture and sale. Those 
who, like Apollonius, held villages and land in gift were exempted from 
many of the burdensome intricacies of the oil monopoly laws. They 
were, indeed, required to plant definite amounts of sesame and 
croton. But they were permitted to keep, out of their annual yield, 
enough seed to cover their planting requirements of the following 
season (P. Rev. 43, 11-19), and were paid for this seed by the govern- 
ment at a set price in copper coin. This payment for the seed was a 
less cumbersome method of attaining the same result which the 
government reached, in its attempt to control the exact amount 
planted by its small renters (yewpyoi), when it required them to turn 
in all their oil-bearing seed, but distributed to each cultivator before- 
hand selected(?) seed for the following year. This method of 
supplying the seed to the big estates relieved the government agents 
of the expense and bother of two hauls of the seed. The government 
also avoided the necessity of collecting its tax on the oil produced on 
the big estates. The method was simple. It paid, to the holders 
of villages and lands under grant, for the oil seeds which they pro- 
duced, an amount per artaba less than that paid to the small culti- 
vators by just enough to cover the customary tax on each artaba® 
paid by the small renters. 

A third concession to the holders of the land under grant (P. Rev. 
44, 3-4, doar dé év Swpedt Kwuar) lay in the provision that no govern- 
ment oil factory should be established in their villages. This relieved 

1B. P. Grenfell, Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus (Oxford, 1896). 


2 The amounts of the sesame and croton only which were to be sown were definitely 
fixed by the government (P. Rev. 127 and columns 60-72). The growth of cnecus, 
colocynth, and flax was without restriction. 


3P. Rev. 43, 11-19. In the sale of the castor-oil seed to the government the 
big producers were favored over the small producers to the amount of 2 obols per artaba. 
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the labor hired by the big holders, in so far as they worked their 
estates directly by hired hands, and their tenants, in so far as the gift 
estates were worked under leases, from impressment by the govern- 
‘ment for work in the oil factories. Conflicts of authority between 
the privileged holders of great estates and the government officials 
would thus be greatly decreased. 

On the estate of Apollonius around Philadelphia a large amount of 
sesame and castor oil was raised (Rostovtzeff, Large Estate, pp. 90-91 
with references). Hay land (xépros) was equally well adapted to 
growing sesame (P.S.I. 432).1. The manufacture of the oils was 
prohibited to all private agencies by the state (P. Rev. 49, 5-50, 5) 
with the sole exception that the temples were permitted to manu- 
facture sesame oil for their own use. This concession to the temples 
did not include castor oil. The manufacture of the sesame oil by 
temples was most stringently regulated (P. Rev. 50, 20-52, 3). The 
temples could operate their oil factories during two months of the 
year only, and then only in the presence of government officials. 
Upon this point our document, P. Corn. 1, is illustrative of the opera- 
tion of the Revenue Laws. The amount of kiki (castor oil) used by 
the two temples at Philadelphia (three temples, if we are to postulate 
an Isis temple) in lighting for the three festivals recorded in the 
month of Apellaeus, was relatively very large. It totaled 28 kotylaz 
out of a recorded expenditure of oil for the business uses of the estate 
of 2183 kotylai for the entire month. The supposition must be that 
these new temples at Philadelphia had not, at this time, gone in for 
the manufacture of sesame oil, which was permitted by the state, but 
not required, of course. I have found in the Zenon papyri no trace 
of the presence, on Apollonius’ estate, of the contractors and the 
agents of the oeconomus and antigrapheus in their activity, required 
by the regulations of the Revenue Laws, as overseers of temple 
factories of sesame oil. This is negative evidence only, and has 
validity only until evidence to the contrary may be forthcoming. 

For the present our document shows that the management of 
Apollonius’ estate bought the needed oil for the temples located in 


1 Rostovtzeff’s statement, p. 65, that brushwood land (fvAtris) was ‘‘used by 
preference for planting oil crops, as such lands probably gave abundant harvests of 
oil seed,”’ is based on P. Pet. II, 39a alone and is certainly incorrect. Even in this 
single reference, out of 110 arourae planted with castor plants only 20 arourae were 
brushwood land. Land planted to sesame has a special name, onoayiris (P.S.I. 351, 
17). 
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Philadelphia, apportioned it as required, and kept a strict accounting 
thereof. Apollonius, therefore, upon his gift-estate, seems to have 
controlled the temples built there as the king attempted to control 
the temples and their organization in Egypt. That is, his position 
with reference to the gift-estate was like that of the king over Egypt.! 

The Revenue Laws do not include any statement of the method 
by which the government supplied the villages and lands in gift 
with the two principal lighting oils, kiki and sesame. Nor is there 
any special arrangement in the Revenue Laws as to the price to be 
paid. That the gift-estates were compelled to buy their lighting 
materials from the government is clear. For, out of the produce of 
the oil-bearing plants produced by them, they were allowed to keep 
only enough seed for the next year’s planting (P. Rev. 43, 11-19). I 
judge that the customary price prevailed which was fixed in the con- 
tracts made between the government officials and the “dealers and 
retailers” (xarndAwy kai weraBddwv of P. Rev. 47, 11-12) in the cities 
and cleruch villages. I cannot, however, believe that the big gift- 
estates operated with the government in purchasing their lighting 
oil through the agency of these little middlemen. The big estates 
may have made arrangements for purchase directly with the nearest 
oeconomus. In the case of Apollonius, through whose hands went 
all the income and expenditure of Egypt, even such a process is un- 
necessary to postulate. But he must have paid the government for 
its oil. Only from the government could he get it. 

Under the ordinary procedure the dealers and retailers in each 
village made an estimate of the amount which would be required 
in their particular village. This amount the agents of the oeconomus 
and antigrapheus took to the villages before the month arrived. 
During the month they measured out every five days (P. Rev. 48) 
the proportion required for that period. In establishing the amount 
required for the estate of Apollonius such a record as the one exempli- 
fied by P. Corn. 1 would be invaluable. Zenon in the year 32 was 
responsible to the administration for the observation of the laws on 
oil distribution within the gift-estate of Apollonius (P.S.I. 349 and 
566, year 32, and Rostovtzeff, Large Estate, p. 92). Our document 
clearly shows Zenon as carrying the same responsibility for the year 
28. The daily record of his oil expenditures, therefore, served two 


1A3 has been admirably analyzed and presented by Rostovtzeff, Large Estate, 
p. 129. 
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purposes. It could be produced, on requirement by the state’s 
agents, as his evidence of legitimate expenditure with relation to the 
legal prohibition against manufacture and sale by private, or semi- 
private, agencies. In the second place, it was one item of his record of 
income and outgo upon the estate for which he was responsible to 
Apollonius in his capacity as hired overseer of that great personage. 

The working population of the estate, the Xaoi, do not figure in 
Zenon’s account. Of course they used lamps and the oil necessary 
for them. The silence of our document regarding these \aoi confirms 
Rostovtzeff’s conclusion (Large Estate, p. 92) that they bought their 
oil in the regular fashion determined by the Revenue Laws of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, from those retail dealers who held from the state the 
concession for sale in that district (P.S.I. 372). That these retailers 
sold in very small quantities is apparent from the use of the verb 
kotuNifew. See P. Amh. 92 (= Wilcken, Chrest., 311) of 162-63 a.p., 
in which a man bids for the retail sale of all the government-monopoly 
oil in the village of Heraclea, using the expression BovNowar érixw- 
pnOjvat mapa gov . . . . KoruAlfew wav EXavov. 

The kotyle was nearly $ pint. The total amount of oil given out 
for lighting purposes by the administration of the estate of Apollonius 
was 2423 kotylai (roughly 18} gallons) in Apellaeus, and 1932 kotylai 
(roughly 143 gallons )in Audnaeus. In the year 26 the sale price to 
the consumer was fixed for the twenty-seventh year and was equalized 
with the price of sesame oil, at 48 drachmas copper per metretes 
(P. Rev. 40). Before the twenty-seventh year the consumer’s price 
for kiki had stood at 30 drachmas per metretes. The selling price of 
the government to the retailers has been fixed, with good reasons, 
by Grenfell (P. Rev. 198) at 42 drachmas per metretes. This is prob- 
ably the price paid by Zenon for his lighting oil, since we have elimi- 
nated the middleman fromthe transaction. Onthis basis of reckoning, 
the money expenditure of the estate for its lighting oils totals 67.6 
copper drachmas in Apellaeus, and 56.2 copper drachmas for Audnaeus. 
The premium on silver with relation to the copper at this time was 
strangely small (estimated at about 10 per cent by Grenfell, P. Rev. 
App. III, 199-200). The total silver outlay for lighting oil was, 
therefore, about 61 drachmas silver in Apellaeus and 503 drachmas 
silver in Audnaeus. 
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CHRYSOSTOM AND RHETORIC 


By Harry M. Hussein. 


It has become almost a truism of modern scholarship that Chris- 
tianity, in the form in which we conceive of it as an ecclesiastical 
organization, with a definite set of dogmas and an elaborated ritual, 
had derived fully as much from the pagan thought and culture which 
surrounded the early church as from the Jewish religion out of which 
it ostensibly sprang. In the realm of philosophical speculation this 
infiltration began very early; in fact it antedated Christianity, for 
much of Jewish speculation which immediately preceded the rise of 
Christianity is strongly tinged with the doctrines of the Greek philo- 
sophical schools. And it was inevitable that the Greek mind, when 
introduced to the ideas of the new religion, should attempt that 
ordering of cause and effect, that precision of definition which by the 
fourth century had crystallized in the formalities of the Nicene Creed. 

But the intellectual Greek world into which Christianity came 
was divided—to make a somewhat rough classification—into those 
who were so preoccupied with the content as to be careless of the form 
of their utterance, and those, on the other hand, whose chief interest 
was in the manner rather than the matter—into philosophers and 
rhetoricians. The former exercised the first and most lasting influ- 
ence on Christianity; the rhetorician only later, and at first very 
slightly. The New Testament is written in a language which makes 
no pretense to Attic purity, nor in some places even to grammatical 
accuracy. It would be wrong to say that it has no style, for style 
cannot be defined in terms of syntax and diction, and the straight- 
forward simplicity of the Gospel narrative has a force which is not 
equaled by any imitator of Lysianic narratio, but it is safe to say that 
the New Testament—barring possibly one exception—is untouched 
by current rhetorical theory. And in this primitive state Christian 
preaching seems to have remained for the first century of the Church. 
The preaching, known as prophesying, was extemporaneous, done by 
anyone who was moved thereto, and characterized more by enthusi- 


asm and ecstasy than by reasoned argument or rhetorical device. 
(CuassicaL PawoLoey, XIX, July, 1924] 261 
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With the subsidence of the initial enthusiasm, and with the growing 
complexity of Christian thought, the preaching came to be restricted 
to persons appointed for this purpose, and became a regular function 
for which careful preparation was necessary. Moreover, with the 
widening of the audience to which they might appeal, the Christian 
orators became more conscious of the means necessary to attain their 
end. The ruling class, to which the new religion was now addressing 
its efforts, might expect passable if not elegant Greek. Furthermore, 
converts who had been trained in the Greek and Roman schools 
came into the Church with their tastes already formed and their 
habits of speech trained, thus aiding the trend toward a more con- 
scious and artificial style of speaking. We may therefore wonder, 
not that Christian preaching finally fell prey to the Greek passion 
for oratorical display, but that it held out so long against it. 

The documents for tracing the development of Christian oratory 
in the second and third centuries are few, and the task of forming 
an ordered history of homiletics is consequently made difficult, nor 
is it my purpose at this time to attempt it; suffice it to say that in 
spite of some flashes of oratory in Clement of Alexandria, Hippolytus, 
and Origen, who according to Eusebius was the first to make careful 
preparation for sermons, it is not till the fourth century that rhetoric 
gains full control of preaching, and then the victory is sudden and 
decisive. This century numbers among its great preachers the Cappa- 
docian triad, Basil the Great, Gregory of Nazianzus, later archbishop 
of Constantinople, and as a lesser Ajax, Gregory of Nyssa, the younger 
brother of Basil; and greatest of all, John of Antioch, whose elo- 
quence gained him the name “Chrysostomus,” and won for him the 
archiepiscopate of Constantinople, and, as a tragic close, the enmity 
of the powerful, persecution, exile, and death. 

This sudden outburst of rhetoric is undoubtedly due to the 
changed condition of the Church. The official recognition of Chris- 
tianity by Constantine brought into the Church large bodies of people 
who were but little affected by the finer moral and spiritual ideas of 
religion, and who demanded that the Christian priest should furnish 
them the same entertainment which they could receive from a 
Libanius or a Themistius. And the Christian priests, many of them 
trained under the best rhetoricians of the day, were not loath to 
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accept the challenge. The contests in oratory in which itinerant 
sophists displayed their skill in encomia on Cynaegirus or Callimachus 
found a counterpart in the Christian Church when a succession of 
preachers used the same rhetorical tricks to glorify “The Forty 
Martyrs,” and the audiences, crowding to hear their favorite preachers, 
watched for the “purple patches” and greeted them with applause. 
This attitude, which to us seems so incongruous, was strongly 
denounced by Chrysostom, but without avail; in the very midst 
of his rebuke he becomes so eloquent that the audience applauds 
again. The whole temper of the congregations at this time is aptly 
expressed by Gregory of Nazianzus as he bids farewell to the ungrate- 
ful capital: “It is orators they want, not priests.’’! 

The form of the Christian sermon varied, and was the product 
of many streams of influence. The most important point of contact 
with pagan literature was in the diatribe, the instrument of the Cynic, 
preaching virtue on the street corner, who was the closest approach in 
purely pagan society to the Christian preacher. The influence of 
this kind of address is evident in homiletic literature of the second 
and third centuries. This was a tendency inherited from the phi- 
losopher rather than from the rhetorician. But in the fourth century 
the great preachers began to conform more or less closely to certain 
types well known in the oratorical literature of the day. Chief 
among these types is the encomium, either in its simple form or in its 
adaptation as an Epitaphios.? It is the use of this form in the fourth 
century and particularly by Chrysostom, which is the subject of this 
paper. 

In order to make clear the nature of formal encomium as prac- 
ticed in pagan literature and imitated by the Christians, it will be 
useful to give a brief outline of the principles laid down in the ancient 
manuals. These are given in several of the Greek theorists with 
essential similarity. Menander, with his naive ingenuity in finding 
encomiastic material in the most unpromising subjects, is perhaps the 
most entertaining; Hermogenes is succinct even to the point of 
exasperation; Theon is by far the most satisfactory to a modern 


reader by reason of the accuracy and exhaustiveness of his definitions 
1 Orat. xlii. 24 (col. 488 B Migne). 


2 The distinction is from Menander (iii. 419. Sp.) 6 wera xpdvov woddiy deyduevos 
émitaguos Kabapdy toriv éyxdutov ws "Iooxparous 6 Eiayédpas. 
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and divisions and his sober honesty, so different from the adulation 
of Menander. Theon begins! with a scientific division: the subject 
of encomium is ayaa. The dya#a may be divided into three 
parts: (1) The good qualities or virtues of the soul; (2) the 
virtues of the body; (3) the blessings which are largely the result of 
circumstances beyond one’s control, and may be considered as gifts of 
fortune—such are high birth, education, political power, and wealth. 
The virtues of the body are health, strength, and beauty. The 
virtues of the soul are prudence, temperance, courage, justice, holi- 
ness, liberality, and generosity. So far there is little which would 
afford material for the Christian encomiast. Nobility of birth, 
power in the state, wealth, and even the physical virtues of health 
and beauty were not the ends sought by the early Church, nor were 
they sanctioned, at least not officially sanctioned by the prosperous 
successors of the Galilean fishermen, however much they may have 
been secretly admired in unregenerate pagan moments. Nor are the 
virtues of the soul, though they approach closer to the Christian 
model, wholly free from pagan taint. Theon follows this, however, 
with a list of laudable actions for which he has no name, but which 
we may designate as altruistic; viz., actions performed for the good 
of others, or from a sense of honor rather than with the idea of gain 
or pleasure, and of these we shall find abundant examples in Chrysos- 
tom. 

But a mere enumeration of good qualities does not make an 
encomium, at least not on the classic pattern. The essential ele- 
ment is amplification (avéno.s is the Greek word), the presentation 
of these qualities in such a way that they will seem great even though 
they are not, and show the subject of the encomium as a person of 
surpassing worth. For this end the great means is comparison 
either expressed or implied. For example, a man may be praised 
because he was the only one who ever performed a certain act, or 
because he did it first, or was one of a small company, or achieved 
greater success in it than others, or because he did it while very 
young (or very old), or under difficulties, or with consummate ease. 
Especially is it useful to compare the subject with those who have 
already attained eminence for similar conduct. 

1ii. 109 ff. Sp. 
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The material thus enumerated was arranged in the oration in a 
conventional order. Theon gives the following brief outline: 
IT pooip.ov 
mept evyeveias 
mepi Tav GAXAwy Tov TE ExTds Kai wept TOpa ayabav 
Tas mages Kal Ta KaTopOwpata 
This last section, dealing with the actions of the subject of the 
encomium, must not, says Theon, be treated as a mere succession 
of events as in history, but each virtue must be stated in abstract 
terms followed by an account of the acts exemplifying this. Such 
is the very meager outline of Theon. It is developed to a greater 
extent by Menander, who gives elaborate directions for the prepara- 
tion of different kinds of encomia. The Baotdxds Adyos or praise of 
a ruler will be best adapted to our present purpose. 
™pootu.ov 
mat pis, TAs, €Ovos, yéevos 
Ta TeEpi yeverews 
rept Hicews 


dvatpopy 
mavdeia 


émirypdevpara 

6 wepi tOv mpdgewv Adyos 

Ta THS TUS 

H TeAQoTAaTH TVyKpLOLS 

émiAoyou 

evx7! 
This is merely one example. With slight changes—e.g., the addition 
of Opjvos and 7apayvlia—it becomes an émiradios. The main portion 
of the speech, 76 xaapdv éyxwuor, is the same in all forms. 

This framework is repeated in all its essentials with but minor 
variations in details to fit the circumstances in which the oration was 
delivered, in many of the writers of the period known as the “Second 
Sophistic,”’ and repeated so frequently that there can be no doubt as 
to the popularity of this style of literature. It is small wonder 
then that the Christian orators of the fourth century, trained in the 
schools of Libanius and Themistius, adopted this form in eulogizing 
the heroes of their faith. 


1 Menander (iii. 368 ff. Sp.). 
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We have (not to mention others) the funeral oration pronounced 
by Gregory of Nazianzus in honor of his brother Caesarius, and 
another in honor of his friend Basil of Caesarea. Gregory of Nyssa 
has eulogies of Meletius, Bishop of Antioch; of Pulcheria, the six- 
year-old daughter of Theodosius; and another of Flaccilla, the wife 
of Theodosius. In the latter two the element of consolation is pre- 
dominant. All of these orations are shown on analysis to belong, as 
far as form goes, to the long succession of panegyrics of pagan liter- 
ature.! 

These orations of the two Gregorys, conforming closely to the 
accepted sophistical models of the time, represent the maximum of 
influence of pagan literature on the Christian sermon. Not all the 
preachers even of the fourth century confined themselves so strictly 
to rule. In fact the theory of the church was frequently against 
all study of pagan literature, but generally the Fathers adopted the 
principle of choosing from the pagan schools what was thought useful 
for their purpose.?_ It is impossible to make any reasoned system out 
of the utterances of the Fathers. All denounce the folly of con- 
temporary orators and all on occasion avail themselves of their tools. 
Basil is the most consistent. He writes to Libanius that he has spent 
so much time in the company of Moses and Elijah that he has for- 
gotten all that he had learned at school. And Basil sets up a Chris- 
tian theory of encomium in his eulogy of “The Forty Martyrs.” 
“An address about the saints cannot be made to conform to the laws 
of encomium. The best encomium of the martyrs is to exhort the 
congregation to virtue.” He then proceeds with an account of 
their martyrdom, which is a pure narrative unadorned by frills of 
rhetoric. 


1 For analysis and discussion of these orations, see Boulenger, Grégoire de Nazianze, 
Discours Funébres; J. Bauer, Die Trostreden des Gregorios von Nyssa in ihrem Verhilt- 
niss zur antiken Rhetorik; cf. also X. Hurth, De Gregorit Nazianzeni orationibus 
funebribus; and for the general characteristics of the oratory of these two, M. Guignet, 
St. Grégoire de Nazianze et la rhétorique, and L. Méridier, L’ Influence de la seconde 
sophistique sur l’euvre de Grégoire de Nysse. 


2 Gregory Thaumaturgus in his address to Origen gives an account of Origen’s 
attitude toward the study of literature; he read everything of philosophy and poetry 
except what was frankly atheistical. (Greg. Thaum., cols. 1088A, 1096A, Migne). 
But Origen was something of a heretic and in many ways not typical of Christian 
feeling. 


3’ Homily xix. 2 (col. 509A, Migne). 
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But others did not abandon their pagan past so thoroughly. 
Gregory of Nazianzus sternly rebukes Gregory of Nyssa for so devot- 
ing himself to heathen literature as to seem a rhetor, yet one of his 
chief points against Julian is that he had forbidden Christians to 
teach rhetoric.1 A certain Adamantius wrote to Gregory for some 
books on rhetoric, and received a stern reminder that there were 
much better books by Christian authors—but he got the books he 
wanted.2 Chrysostom is full of denunciations of contemporary 
rhetoric and particularly of his old teacher, Libanius, but at the same 
time he grants that a certain amount of rhetorical artifice is justifiable 
in a sermon owing to the weakness of the audience. 

Chrysostom has been esteemed both in his own day and in suc- 
ceeding ages as the greatest orator of the Eastern Church. As to the 
detailed characteristics of his oratory, however, there has not been 
general agreement. It has been more or less common doctrine since 
Gibbon that Chrysostom broke entirely with the pagan tradition of 
oratory, and this judgment has been confirmed by no less an authority 
than Norden. More recent investigations have shown, however, 
that in sentence structure and in the use of figures and other orna- 
ments of style he was a true child of his age—a Christian orator 
speaking with all the art of the pagan.* It has not been determined, 
however, I believe, how far Chrysostom’s training affected what the 
theorists call invention and disposition, the choice of thoughts to 
present, and the arrangement of them in the oration. As a slight 
beginning of such an investigation this paper is offered. 

For examination I have chosen a group of encomia, seven in 
number, on St. Paul. They are of even length, requiring about 
twenty to twenty-five minutes for delivery, and are thus much shorter 
than the average émirddios or Baoiduixds Ndvyos of the period. This 
brevity classes them at once with the less formal orations of Themis- 
tius or Libanius rather than with the long and carefully developed 
encomia of which outlines are given in the rhetoricians, and which we 

1 Greg. Naz. Epist. xi; Orat. iv. col. 636A, Migne. 

2 Greg. Naz. Epist. ecxxxv. 


3 There is an excellent presentation of Chrysostom’s attitude toward rhetoric in 
T. E. Ameringer, The Stylistic Influence of the Second Sophistic on the Panegyrical 
Sermons of St. John Chrysostom, pp. 120-28. The bulk of this dissertation is devoted 
to Chrysostom’s use of figures. 
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find in Aristides and, to a lesser degree, in Libanius. Besides the formal 
orations classed as ériraduot or Bacidrkol, we frequently find encomi- 
astic material worked up in shorter speeches with great freedom of 
arrangement. These are classed by Menander as XaAcai or “talks,” 
and it is to this group that these sermons of Chrysostom have the 
closest resemblance. 

The fourth homily can be dated with reasonable certainty in 
387 a.p. They were all delivered on St. Paul’s day, but whether in 
successive years or not cannot now be determined. If we may assume 
that they were delivered approximately in successive years, they 
would fall in the earlier part of his preaching at Antioch, and it is 
tempting to see in them a development from the rather crude imita- 
tion of the first to the artistic independence of the last. 

The first homily begins with the conventional disclaimer of ability 
to deal with such an exalted subject; an introduction which is recom- 
mended by the theorists' and is exemplified in secular oratory, to 
quote only one example, by Libanius (lix. 5) in his Laudatio Constanti 
et Constantis. This is amplified by a phrase of which we have a 
parallel in the same oration of Libanius (lix. 7), that to fail in such a 
task because of the magnitude of the subject is greater glory than to 
win a thousand triumphs, The encomium then begins: “How better 
show Paul’s pre-eminence than by showing that he possessed all the 
good qualities that any man ever did, and excelled each in the very 
virtue which brought him his fame?” There follows a list of heroes 
each marked by the possession of some virtue in a high degree, but 
Paul outstripped them all. To the list of patriarchs and prophets he 
adds as a climax a comparison of Paul to the angels. This is the 
familiar process of magnifying the subject of the encomium by 
comparing him with those whose reputation is already firmly 
established.2 It may be paralleled in Libanius by his comparison 
of Constantius and Constans to Cyrus and Alexander (lix. 51 ff.) 
and has a long and honorable history in the corpus of Greek oratory.* 


1 Menander iii. 368. 8 ff. Sp. Amvp rolvuy & robr@ Ta mpoolua Snrovdre Grd Tijs 
avbinoews, wéyeos wepiTilels rij bwobeca, Sr Sucepixros, kal Sr KaPjxas éavrdv eis dyGva ob 
padioy karopOwifjvac Ady...» .« Cf. Doxapater ii. 449. 33W. 

2 Theon. ii. 111. 1 ff. Sp. obx &xpnorov 5é kal 7d prnuovebev Tav Hbn Sedokacpéivwv 
dvrirapaBaddovra éxelyvwv Ta épya mpds Ta THY eyKwutafouevwr. 


3 Excellently summarized by Sinko in Nazianzenica, pp. 13 ff. 
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It was a form of encomium which had a strange fascination for the 
preachers of the fourth century, and in their hands grew to propor- 
tions which are unequaled in any profane author. Gregory of 
Nazianzus, in his funeral oration for his father, compares him to 
Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and St. Paul; again to Moses, David, 
Samuel, Phineas, the sons of Zebedee, Stephen, and Hezekiah. In 
the eulogy of the Maccabees they are compared to Jephthah, Daniel, 
the captives of Assyria, and the martyrs of the Christian era. Greg- 
ory’s greatest feat in this line is the encomium on Basil the Great, 
which contains a detailed comparison of Basil with twenty-one 
patriarchs and prophets of the Old Testament and five heroes of the 
New. 

It is in such an atmosphere that Chrysostom lived and wrote. 
This was the style which popular taste demanded and which rhetorical 
ingenuity supplied. Naturally the real points of resemblance were in 
any case soon exhausted and the interest in the performance centered 
on the cleverness of the orator in doing the seemingly impossible. 
Chrysostom exercises a laudable restraint. His list includes only 
Abel, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Job, Moses, Joshua, 
Samuel, David, Elijah, and John the Baptist—thirteen in all. And in 
invention of comparisons, although his ingenuity rises to absurdities, 
he is no worse than his contemporaries. As an example, not to men- 
tion them all, Isaac is taken as a model of patience, based on the 
account in the twenty-sixth chapter of Genesis. Abraham and 
Isaac had dug several wells which the Philistines filled up with stones; 
Isaac patiently moved on and dug another well which was also 
ruined by the Philistines, but he continued his policy of non-resistance 
until the persecutors finally desisted. Paul was likewise patient, 
but it was not his well that his enemies filled with stones, but his 
body which they covered with stones. But Paul not only refused to 
resist evil as Isaac, but attempted to lead his persecutors to heaven. 
Noah put together an ark and saved his family; Paul put together his 
epistles and saved the whole world—a conceit which Chrysostom 
carries out ad absurdum with a minuteness of detail too long to 
quote here. 

The entire body of the homily is composed of a series of compari- 
sons on this order. It ends with an exhortation to imitate Paul. 
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It is perhaps unnecessary to find a counterpart to this exhortation in 
classical rhetoric. However, it may be noticed that it is the regular 
conclusion of that form of the encomium known as émiraduws.! 

The second homily is also an example of the method of syncrisis, 
but of a less exaggerated form, and done with a defter touch. The 
homily begins with the theme that Paul showed more than any man 
the possibilities of huzuan nature. The second member of the com- 
parison is the ordinary man. This leads to a different form of 
treatment than that found in the first homily. Here what we have 
is a list of the virtues of St. Paul which is kept from being a mere 
catalogue by the insertion of the idea of contrast such as, ravras 
avOpwmous drepnkovTice. tuets wey... . exetvosdé. . .. . Kal Thy 
aoxnuootvnv . . . . waddov 7H }uets THY Tiunv édiwxe. The comparison 
is extended at the end to include angels, and the piece ends with the 
same exhortation to imitation which we found in the first. 

The third homily has fewer traces of the conventional encomiastic 
method. The subject is love as the chief of all virtues; and the 
major portion of the sermon consists of a series of instances of Paul’s 
love, taken principally from his Epistles. But these are presented in 
narrative form with none of the ‘‘amplification”’ which is character- 
istic of the normal rhetorical method. At the beginning, however, 
there is a short passage which directs the tone of the whole speech: 
“Love is the chief of the virtues and Paul exemplified it to perfection,” 
ovdels yotv ottws éxOpobs édirnoer, ovddeis otTw Tobs értBoudebovTas 
eimpyérnoer, ovdels rooaira brép Tv NeXuUTTNKOTWY Eraber, thus putting 
the section under the rubric ézauveral 5€ eiow ai rpakers . . . . eb 

. €mpaké Tis . . . . badAdov THY GAdAwv.? 

The fourth homily begins with some sophistical fancies about 
Paul’s conversion. He continues: “ Paul might have returned to his 
former life as many others did. Do not think then that Paul was 
forced to accept the call, and do not claim that Paul was not called 
because you are not.’’ Examples are cited from the Old Testament 
to show that people react differently to the same call. Many signs 
from contemporary history are quoted to show the truth of Chris- 

1 Compare the conclusion of the Agricola of Tacitus, and for the theoretical state- 
ment, Menander iii. 421. 27 ff. Sp. 

2 Theon. ii. 110. 21 ff. Sp. 
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tianity. “It may be objected that Christ was a Magus. But no 
other magician has so much power. How is it that Paul, a poor and 
unknown man, preaching a gospel considered disgraceful, and preach- 
ing to the poor and weak and insignificant in the face of great dangers, 
still prevailed. It is a proof of divine power.’’ There follows a 
long comparison of Paul to a man who unarmed and inexperienced 
should face and defeat a trained army. Then comes a recital of 
various difficulties overcome by Paul, false prophets, customs, 
prejudice, suspicion. “No danger could restrain him. Compare 
him with the Gentiles; the slightest danger will frighten them, aA’ 
ov Ta Huérepa ro.aira.”’ There follows further comparison with 
illustrious philosophers among the Greeks. And then the usual 
exhortation to imitate Paul. 

In this homily the resemblances to the formal encomium are few, 
being confined to the comparison, and that is not done systematically, 
but, as it were, incidentally. In fact the piece does not live up to its 
title. It is not an encomium on Paul but an apology for Christian- 
ity, and a proof of its divine origin, using the greatness of Paul as one 
of the proofs. It might be possible to subsume part of it under the 
idea of praising one for rising above his circumstances (Theon ii. 112. 
1 Sp.: padtora yap é& rots arvxnuacww éxaure } apern). But the 
use of the material is suasory rather than epideictic. 

The fifth homily begins with an answer to the complaint of some 
imaginary person that we can do little because we are mortal. Paul 
was mortal, he answers, and consider what he did. There follows a 
list of the dangers that he faced, ending with the usual comparison. 
The main part of the encomium is taken up with an explanation of 
certain inconsistencies in Paul’s career. It is one of the principles 
insisted on by all the rhetoricians that faults should not be men- 
tioned in an encomium, or if they must be mentioned, it should be 
done without calling attention to them, in order that the encomium 
may not be turned into an apology. Following this principle Chrysos- 
tom expands the idea of Paul’s zeal for the salvation of the world, 
leading from that to the thought that in order to accomplish his pur- 
pose it was necessary for him to be inconsistent. His inconsistency 
is explained on the analogy of the physician who prescribes plenty of 
food at one time and fasting at another. With him to face danger 
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was courage; to run away was wisdom. Each case of seemingly 
faulty conduct receives its tag of praise. Speaking of his modesty, 
he passes to Paul’s association with God: dutAiat rooatrar: kal obrw 
ouvex@s mpds tov Oedv Hoav airG yeyervnuévar boar pnre Tpopyrav 
unre aroordvwy pnievi kal waddov érarewodro dia raira. Of his 
boasting: paddov yap Iladdos xavxwpevos tore ebdoxiunoey 7H Erepds 
Tis KpUTTwY Ta éavTod KaTopAwpyara. His boasting is further defended 
by comparison with Samuel and David. 

The sixth homily is openly in contravention of the approved 
rhetorical rules in that it is concerned entirely with a consideration 
of Paul’s faults. The very first sentence shows, however, that Chrys- 
ostom is not writing an apology, but gathering together all the attacks 
that might be made on Paul’s character in order to convert these by 
process of inversion into encomium. fPotdecbe thuepov ayarnrol, 
mapévres Ta pweyada Ilabdov xal Oavuacra, & doce? rapa tiot AaBHv 
Twa éxe, Tara els pégov ayaywuer, Kal yap kal aira éxeivwy dyoueba 
obk @arrov abréy rowdvra Aaumpdv Kal péyav. He then proceeds: 
“Paul feared stripes, he feared death. What does this show but 
the weakness of nature which is common to all men? But though 
possessing the weakness of our common nature and in this way no 
better than we are, yet by the power of his will he overcame weakness 
and became greater than all men.” olov yap éyxAnua doBetcbar 
Oavarov ; trotov 5é ok éyKw@p.ov PoBovpevor Bavarov pundév ba Tov PbBov 
avereW0epov brouetvar. This brings it under the heading of deeds 
which are admirable because performed under great difficu'ties 
and from unpromising surroundings.! 

The following passage is not so satisfactorily treated. One is 
inclined to inquire why such minor points are brought up when so 
little can be made of them. ‘He cursed Alexander the coppersmith, 
but this was not because of any personal feeling against him but 
because he opposed the truth, and in order that the brethren might 
be strengthened by seeing the wicked rebuked. If he spoke harshly 
of certain offenders at Corinth his rebuke was tempered with love. 
His words to a high priest (God shall smite thee, thou whited wall) 
were a prophecy, and his apology was merely a way of telling others 
that we ought to be respectful to rulers, even to evil ones. He was 

1 Theon. ii. 111. 30 Sp. 
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angry with John Mark, but justly (Mark’s dereliction is magnified). 
Anger is not wrong, only unjust anger. Nay rather anger is a valu- 
able quality like the edge on a sword, put there for a proper use!”’ 
The homily concludes with a statement that he has not been deliver- 
ing an apology for Paul, but instructing the congregation how to 
control their passions and overcome their weaknesses. 

The seventh homily is the most artistically constructed of the 
whole series. There is little exaggeration; the introduction leads over 
smoothly, almost imperceptibly, to the main portion of the encomium, 
and the encomium itself is handled so as to appear more of a narrative 
than an artificial encomium. It begins with a detailed comparison 
of Paul to a standard-bearer, each detail bringing out the superiority 
of Paul. From this he passes to the thought that all Christians should 
be standard-bearers. Paul urged them to be imitators of him as he 
was of Christ. “If you (turning to an imaginary respondent) say 
that it is impossible to do so, Paul himself will show you how it was 
done. Consider his career from the beginning.” Chrysostom then 
takes up no longer the idea of the imitation of Christ, but gives various 
incidents of Paul’s life, grouped so as to exhibit certain qualities.! 
His zeal in rushing into preaching without waiting for instruction is 
proof of yux7 yevvaia and yvwpun édevépa. That he was not wrong in 
assuming the leadership so suddenly was shown by the divine approval 
of his work. The point that Paul did this from love of humanity and 
not from ambition is emphasized by contrast, quite in the encomiastic 
manner. He was not like Uzziah and Simon, who were punished for 
their presumption. Though so bold and forward, he was obedient and 
would yield to the importunities of his friends, as is shown by his 
quitting Tarsus for Caesarea, and consenting to escape from Damas- 
cus. He was wholly devoted to the welfare of the faithful and to the 
task of preaching. His various attempts to save himself are here 
enumerated to show that they were not evidences of cowardice, but 
of his desire to be of service the longest possible time. His voyage to 
Rome is cited as proof of his care for his fellow-men. At Rome he 
showed émuetxeia and édevdepia. In conclusion there is a series of 


1 Compare Theon. ii. 112. 2 Sp. werd 5& radra rds mpdters cal ra KkaropOdpara 
Twapadnpouda obx épetiis Sinyobuevor’ A&yorTes yap &AAa mpooriPevev Kara play éxaorTnv 
apernv, tera Ta Epya duetvdvres, olov Ste vy awppwv mpodeyew Kal emidépe eds rh 
abt@ cwppovnrikdy Epyov wémpaxrat, duolws éxi Trav G\Awy aperav. 
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contrasts in highly rhetorical form, showing how every disadvantage 
was turned to good account. 

Such are the seven encomia on Paul. They illustrate the very 
free use of laudatory material. The comparison, the exaltation of 
the subject, the grouping of the events to illustrate characteristics, 
all are here. However, none of them conform as do the orations 
of Gregory of Nazianzus to the rules for the elaborate memorial 
addresses. They come rather in the class of informal \aduai. 

There is one more element, however, which is almost as marked 
as the encomiastic mannerism. I have alluded above to the influence 
of the form of the diatribe on the Christian sermon. This diatribe, the 
instrument of the Cynic preacher of virtue, was in content a moralizing 
sermon, in form a continuation of the dialogue adapted to the style of 
a declamation. The speaker is one character in the dialogue, the 
other is an imaginary listener or reader. The function of the latter is 
largely to propound objections to the philosopher’s argument which 
are then refuted at length. The form apparently goes back to such 
a dialogue as the Protagoras, which is wholly narrated by Socrates. 
The Protagoras consists. of a body of dialogue between Socrates 
and other characters, with brief descriptions of the scene and of the 
characters by Socrates. In the diatribe the description of the char- 
acters is reduced to a minimum; the dialogue remains with an 
occasional word like g@noi to introduce the words of the second 
speaker, where if it were not a narrated but a dramatic dialogue 
we should expect either the second person ¢7js or nothing, and in most 
cases we actually have nothing. This use of gyai is a noticeable 
phenomenon of the diatribe, for though the dialogue is generally 
without any introductory setting to name the character, and the 
question and answer follow for the most part without formal indica- 
tion of the change of speaker, yet not infrequently the words of the 
interlocutor are marked by the insertion of @nci, thus changing what 
was at first a purely dramatic dialogue into a narrated one. 

It is possible to trace in the diatribes of Epictetus three variant uses 
of @nai, which may reflect three stages of growth, though the develop- 
ment must have been completed long before the time of Epictetus. 
In the first the subject of dyci is an imaginary interlocutor who has 
just been mentioned. For example in iv. 1. 6, after a brief prelude of 
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dialogue on the nature of freedom, a consul is introduced, and his 
first remark is accompanied by @yci. Tatra dy ris dxovon duobiraros, 
adv pev mpoobis dre ‘adda ob ye codds ef, obdév pds Ge TadTA,’ cvyyra- 
gerai go. av & ait@ ras adnOeias elms Sti ‘rdv rpis TeTpapévwr 
ovdév Stadépers pds 7d wu Kal abrds doddos eivar,’ Ti &AXO 7} TANYaS 
oe bet mpoodoxay ; ‘ras yap,’ dnoir, ‘éya SoddOs ei ;’ 

The second step is the use of @nai, possibly to refer to a person 
already mentioned, though that character has practically faded out 
of the dialogue. An instance occurs in this same diatribe. About 
twenty pages farther on (sec. 151) there is another gyct. ob odr, 
gnaiv, éeVMepos et. The consul may be supposed to say this, but he 
has gradually dropped out of sight, and the interlocutor has for some 
time lost all individuality and become entirely colorless. This is, 
therefore, best taken as the remark of a purely impersonalized 
interlocutor. 

The third step is reached when the ¢yai comes in the midst of the 
dialogue without any previous indication of the speaker. An example 
is Epictetus iii. 26.19. Here the dialogue has progressed for eighteen 
sections. The opponent is someone who fears poverty. He has 
made three replies without any introductory word, and the fourth 
(at sec. 19) is accompanied by @yai. 

These three points, ethical content, dialogue form, and frequent 
use of gyai in a vague way, are the earmarks of diatribe.! Let us 
see what traces there are of these in Chrysostom. And here it may 
be premised that in spite of traces of the Cynic manner Chrysostom 
remains first and foremost a rhetorician. His moral earnestness 
may remind us of Epictetus, but the gaudy robes of the Saint have 
no resemblance to the philosopher’s tribon. There are few cases of 
actual dialogue such as characterizes the diatribe, but of the diatribe 
form there remains the striking fact that he regularly addresses his 
audience in the second person singular. (A rough count of the seven 


1 The Latin equivalent of ¢nai is inquit, which is used in a similar way in dialogue, 
especially in dialogues of ethical content which savor of the diatribe. Horace’s 
Satires, which in form and content derive from such popular philosophy as the dia- 
tribe (see Mendell in Classical Philology, XV, 138 ff.), show three cases (i. 3, 126; 
i. 4, 79; ii. 2, 99.) where the older MSS read inquit against inquis of the later MSS and 
many editors. IJnquis is, of course, the thing to expect in the dialogue, and has crept 
into the text through failure to understand the origin of the use of inquit. 
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homilies excluding introductions and conclusions yielded 127 singu- 
lars to 3 plurals.) Of the other mannerisms of the diatribe, the use 
of dyai, I have noted seven examples in these orations. The most 
striking instances are in the sixth homily. It has already been noted 
that six is farthest from the ordinary encomiastic form, in fact it 
violates the rules by giving prominence to the faults of the subject, 
though these are successfully dismissed as being really virtues. 
Now all of the flaws in Paul’s character except one are put in the 
mouth of the opponent with whom Chrysostom pretends to argue, 
and each is accompanied by the telltale @yci, and this oration is the 
most disputatious of the series. One is inclined to ask if Chrysostom 
felt that his choice of topics unusual in an encomium necessitated 
departure from the conventional encomiastic style, and so adopted 
for the moment the manner of the diatribe as better suited for the 
controversial nature of his piece. 

The influence of the diatribe on Christian homiletics has been 
noted by Norden (Antike Kunstprosa, p. 556) and others, but so far as 
I know was confined to the sermons of exhortation which closely 
resembled the diatribe in content. The interesting innovation in 
Chrysostom’s treatment of the encomium is his blending of the two 
elements—the encomiastic material with the manner of the diatribe. 
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POMPEY’S THREE TRIUMPHS 


Pompey celebrated his first triumph in 79 B.c. for his victories over 
King Hiarbas of Numidia, his second in 71 B.c. for his victories in Spain, and 
his third and last in 61 B.c. after his successes in the East, particularly his 
victory over Mithridates. 

That he had celebrated three triumphs was a fact that ancient writers 
stressed. On six occasions does Cicero allude to it. In his De Divinatione 
(ii.9.22) he says: “An Cn. Pompeium censes tribus suis consulatibus, tribus 
triumphis, maximarum rerum gloria laetaturum fuisse, si sciret se in solitudine 
Aegyptiorum trucidatum iri .... ?” In the oration In Pisonem (24.58) 
he sneers: ‘‘ter tam homo stultus triumphavit.” And in the De Officiis (i.22.78) 
appears the boast: “Cn. Pompeius ... . diceret frustra se triumphum 
tertium deportaturum fuisse, nisi meo in rem publicam beneficio, ubi triumpharet, 
esset habiturus.”’ 

Lucan alludes to it five times, and in such a manner as to make one feel 
that the reference to three triumphs at once identified Pompey. In viii.553 
he says: “ter Capitolia curru invectus,”’ and in ix.599-600 in almost the same 
words: ‘ter Capitolia curru scandere Pompeti.”’ Very similar to this is the 
statement in ix.177-78: “‘pictasque togas, velamina summo ter conspecta 
Iovi.”” The triple triumph is Pompey’s greatest joy in vii.685-86: “quamque 
fuit laeto per tres infida triwmphos, tam misero Fortuna minor.” And finally 
Lucan (viii.813-15) praises Pompey who, after celebrating three triumphs, 
resumed the garb of the citizen: 

Dic semper ab armis 
civilem repetisse togam, ter curribus actis 
contentum multos patriae donasse triumphos. 

Twice does Plutarch! refer to the triple triumph; Pliny mentions it 
once.” 

Valerius Maximus,’ in discussing Pompey’s murder, cannot refrain from 
stressing the three triumphs which had been his: “nam qui Tigranis tempora 
insigni regio texerat, eius caput tribus coronis triumphalibus spoliatum in suo 
modo terrarum orbe nusquam sepulturae locum habuit 

Petronius‘ also alludes to the triple triumph: 

modo quem ter ovantem 
Iuppiter horruerat 


1 Pompey 40 and 45. Sv. 1. 10. 
2N. H- xxxvii. 2 (6). 13. 4119. 240-41. 
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And Albinus! identifies Pompey by this fact:. 


ille, cui ternis Capitolia celsa triumphis 
sponte deum patuere 


As one reads the various passages, he cannot help feeling that the idea 
of the triply triumphant had firmly attached itself to Pompey. We surely 
derive the impression that the association of three triumphs with Pompey 
was a common one, from such an expression as that of Propertius:? 


Tris ubi Pompeio detraxit harena triumphos! 


That the triple triumph was a thing in which Pompey himself took pride 
is made sufficiently evident by the fact that on his seal ring he had three 
trophies carved, and it was only when this ring was brought to Rome after 
his murder that people believed that Pompey the Great was really dead.* 

Yet it was not the mere fact that he had received the honor of three 
triumphs, but that he had celebrated one over each of the three continents 
and so in a sense had triumphed over the entire world, that the Romans felt 
to be most notable. Plutarch‘ makes this conception very clear to us: 


But that which most enhanced his glory and had never been the lot of any 
Roman before, was that he celebrated his third triumph over the third continent. 
For others before him had celebrated three triumphs; but he celebrated his first 
over Libya, his second over Europe, and this his last over Asia; so that he seemed 
in a way to have included the whole world in his three triumphs. 


Velleius Paterculus® makes precisely the same point: ‘‘huius viri fastigium 
tantis auctibus fortuna extulit, ut primum ex Africa, iterum ex Europa, tertio 
ex Asia triumpharet et, quot partes orbis terrarum sunt, totidem faceret moni- 
menta victoriae suae.”’ 

This fact is also stressed by Cicero (Pro Balbo 4.9): “Qui tot habet 
triumphos quot orae sunt partesque terrarum,” and again later in the same 
speech (6.16): “cuius tres triumphi testes essent totum orbem terrarum nostro 
imperio tener.” 

Once more Cicero emphasizes the three triumphs over the three continents 
in Pro Sestio 61.129: “vir is qui tripertitas orbis terrarum oras atque regiones 
tribus triumphis adiunctas huic imperio notavit 

So also does Velleius Paterculus* join the three triumphs and world- 
conquest: 


“hic post tres consulatus et totidem triumphos domitumque terrarum orbem 
-... vitae fuit exitus 


1 Rerum Romanarum I (Baehrens, Fr. Poet. Rom., p. 406). 

2 iii. 11. 35. 3 Dio 42. 18. 3. 

4 Pompey 45 (translation by B. Perrin in the Loeb Classical Library). 
5 ii, 40. 4. S ii, 53. 3. 
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Valerius Maximus! speaks of the world as but now his, and Lucan? calls 
him domitor mundi. Manilius* emphasizes the same two facts: 
Pompeiusque orbis domitor per trisque triumphos 
ante deum‘ princeps, . . 
and he again’ unites them as follows: 
et tris emenso meritos ex orbe triumphos. 

Indeed, in Pompey’s third triimph, after all the other trophies ‘came 
one huge one, decked out in costly fashion and bearing an inscription stating 
that it was a trophy of the inhabited world.’ 

It is clear, therefore, in the first place that the association of three 
triumphs with Pompey was a very common one, so much so, indeed, that a 
reference to the triply triumphant readily identified him. In the second 
place, the fact that the three triumphs were celebrated for victories over the 
three continents evidently made a profound impression. And, finally, since 
the three triumphs were gained from the three continents of the earth, it 
became easily possible to conceive of Pompey as the conqueror of the entire 
world. 


Monroe E. Deutsca 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


UNIVERSAL JUSTICE IN ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS 


In Sir Paul Vinogradoff’s interesting and instructive Outlines of Historical 
Jurisprudence, elsewhere reviewed in this issue, there is a point which I hope 
it is not captious to bring up aguin for discussion. It is his interpretation of 
Aristotle’s General Justice. My interest in the matter is that of a student 
of Aristotle while he is naturally thinking from the point of view of jurispru- 
dence. Professor Vinogradoff, if I understand him, thinks that Aristotle’s 
universal justice, justice in the biblical and Platonic sense of righteousness, 
the fulfilment of the entire moral law, corresponds to, and is, in Aristotle’s 
intention, the source of the conception of public law and particularly of the 
criminal law that the state enforces as distinguished from the appeal to the 
courts for the redress of private wrong to individuals. 

The question I would raise is, Does he not attribute his own point of view 
to Aristotle and make Aristotle reason as a lawyer when he is really thinking 
more of Platonic and traditional Greek ethics than of the systematic philoso- 
phy of law? Aristotle’s Universal Justice seems to me an ethical, rather 
than a legal, conception and what legal reference there may be is brought in 
only in subordination to, and in illustration of, the ethical idea. Before 
entering upon the discussion specifically of justice as a distinctive virtue 
differing from those already considered in the preceding books, Aristotle 


lv. 1. 10. 3 i, 793-94. 5 iv. 52. 
2 viii. 553. 4 Text unsettled; Bentley, diem. 
6 Dio 37.21.2 (translation by Earnest Cary in the Loeb Classical Library). 
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wishes to get rid of, to dismiss as he says, the broader, vaguer Platonic 
conception of justice as the whole of virtue. In this larger sense it is a 
theme for eloquence and edification—neither the evening star nor the morning 
star is so admirable—and ambiguous sentences may be quoted from gnomic 
poets to the effect that all virtue is comprehended in justice. But in this 
usage it is all virtue and not the definable and analyzable part of virtue which 
is required for the completion of the philosophical theory of the virtues. 
Therefore, let it be dismissed—dgeio6w. In the same spirit Sidgwick (The 
Methods of Ethics, p.265) after observing that the broader sense of justice 
is found occasionally in religious writings adds: ‘In the present discussion 

. . . . [have confined myself to the more precise signification of the term.” 

Throughout these pages of Aristotle, then, I find constant latent reference 
to the Platonic ethics and even to particular passages of Plato. But I can 
discover no indications that Aristotle himself had in mind the legal classifica- 
tion to which Professor Vinogradoff applies his distinction. The division 
of justice into two classes ‘obedience to laws and equitable treatment of 
neighbors” is not taken over from Athenian law, but is reached by Aristotle’s 
topical method of examining woAAaxas Acyopeva. These seem, he says, to be 
the two chief current conceptions attaching to the word (1129A 32). In 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, for example (4.4.12, ef. Plato Gorgias 504D) 
Socrates defines justice as 76 voyupov, and the association of justice and 
equality is frequent in Greek literature generally and in Plato. 

The statement that the law enjoins all virtue involves no conscious 
discrimination between public and private law. It is introduced merely in 
illustration and confirmation of that broader notion of justice which Aristotle 
wishes to dismiss. The passages which Professor Vinogradoff quotes for the 
distinction between public and private law express that distinction in a 
different terminology (p. 62, n. 2.; Ar. Rhet.i.13.3). Aristotle’s observations 
on the possible divergence between positive legal enactment and our moral 
conceptions refer, again, rather to the old antithesis between voyos and dicts 
than to the opposition of public and private law. It is only the exigencies 
of the theory and not any explicit statement of Aristotle that classifies 
criminal justice under general justice instead of under corrective justice. 
Aristotle himself, to judge by his language, was probably not thinking of that 
question except incidentally and by implication. Lastly, I can find no shred 
of evidence for Professor Vinogradoff’s further deduction of the technical 
process of dadixacia from this same conception of general justice. His 
legal mind may connect the two ideas, but Aristotle did not. 

Professor Vinogradoff’s interpretation was first proposed in the Columbia 
Law Review, November, 1908. Its acceptance by Mr. Ernest Barker (Greek 
Political Theory, Plato and His Predecessors, p. 47) and its repetition now 
in the author’s Historical Jurisprudence have moved me to this uncontroversial 


challenge to further discussion or justification. 
Paut SHOREY 
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As Professor Shorey’s objections to my interpretation of the Aristotelian 
distinction between universal and particular justice are not conceived in a 
controversial spirit and bear on a very difficult problem of classification, I 
may be allowed, perhaps, to offer some explanations of my statement on 
pages 57-59 of my Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence II. 

From a general point of view it is quite natural to see in the contrast 
between the two kinds of justice the opposition between justice as a virtue 
and justice, in the technical sense, as an application of law. But such an 
interpretation would, as it seems to me, leave certain aspects of the juridical 
process unexplained. Should we restrict the notion of juridical justice, if I 
may use the expression, to the two species mentioned under the heading of 
9 év TO pepe Sixacocvvy—namely, distribution and legal redress—we would 
fail to account for important parts of law. My view as to Aristotle’s scheme 
is based on the assumption that the great encyclopedist could not have dis- 
regarded such juridical categories as crime and punishment, property and 
possession, relations between the city and the citizen; men have to estimate 
them in all systems under some standard of justice, and so did the Greeks. 
Neither distributive nor corrective justice supply such standards, but justice 
in general does supply them from the point of view of compulsory morality. 
This is why I have referred to the passage in Eth. Nik. V, II, 1130b, 22 as to 
a clue to Aristotle’s use of ‘‘universal (or general) justice.’ My interpre- 
tation is primarily juridical, but it can hardly be maintained that the 
confronting of a passage on justice with fundamental categories in the 
administration of justice must be considered as a methodical defect. 


PauL VINOGRADOFF 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


THE RIVER BELION 


In his Geography Strabo refers thus to the river Lima, in Northern 
Portugal: 

Then come other rivers. And after these the River of Lethe, which by some 
persons is called Limaeas, but by others Belion; and this river, too, rises in the 
country of the Celtiberians and the Vaccaeans, as also does the river that comes 
after it [to the north], namely the Baenis (others say ‘‘ Minius”).—Geog. iii. 3. 4. 


In a note in his translation of Strabo, from which I have quoted, Professor 
Horace L. Jones says (ii. 68 n.): ‘‘‘Belion’ is probably an Iberian corruption, 
or cognate, of the Latin ‘Oblivio.’” This is an attempt to connect an 
equivalent of Lethe and Belion. My reason for doubt is that the river name 
in all probability long antedates the Roman occupation of the country of 
Lusitania, which dates only from the latter part of the second pre-Christian 
century. In the present state of our knowledge it seems to me impossible 
to find a hypothesis which will etymologically reconcile these two names; 
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we can only say that they were probably given to the river by two different 
groups of people. Lethe may translate some word referring to a folktale. 
As for Belion by itself, it seems very probable that the word comes from 
“Beli,” god of the Celtic underworld (from the root bel, earlier qval, to shine), 
whose realm, unlike that of Pluto, was one of light and fertility. Closely 
related to the name of Beli are Belinos, the name of the Celtic Apollo, and 
Belisama (if the etymology of Zeuss and d’Arbois de Jubainville is correct, 
as I think), the name of a Celtic Athene. 


CuarK 8. Nortuup 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


In my review of Professor Meillet’s Les Origines indoeuropéennes des 
métres grecs in the April number of this Journal (pp. 185-90) I overlooked the 
fact that my friend Professor John Fraser holds (American Journal of Phi- 
lology, XXX [1909], 430-46) that both hemistichs of the Saturnian were 
originally identical in structure, and that they had three accents each, 
coinciding with those employed in everyday speech. He further com- 
pares this meter with that of the Old Irish Hymn of Fiace, e.g., lines 1-2: 

Genair Patraicc in Nemthur is ed atfet hi scelaib, 
maccan se m-bliadan deac in tan dobreth fo déraib. 


Patrick was born in Nemthur—’tis what is told in stories— 
A youth of sixteen summers when he was brought a-weeping. 


For the text see W. Stokes and J. Strachen, Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus 
(Cambridge, 1903), II, 308-21; cf. also J. C. Zeuss, Grammatica Celtica, 
2d ed. (Berlin, 1871), pp. 957-60, and especially J. Loth, La Métrique galloise 
(Paris, 1901-2), II, 216-63. 

Louis H. Gray 


BYZANTION 


REVUE INTERNATIONALE DES EtupEs ByzANTINES 


Le V® Congrés des sciences historiques (Bruxelles, 1923) a émis, a 
l’unanimité, un voeu en faveur de la création d’une Revue Internationale 
des Etudes Byzantines. 

Les subventions de la Fondation universitaire de Belgique, des gouverne- 
ments hellénique et francais, de l’ambassade et du consulat général d’Italie 
4 Bruxelles, et les dons généreux de Madame Isabella Errera et de M. 
Nicolaidés, ont permis au Comité de rédaction provisoire,! en attendant 
les concours, annoneés et promis, de la Roumanie, de la Serbie et d’autres 


1Ce Comité désigné par le Congrés de Bruxelles, dans sa derniére séance, se 
compose de Messieurs Andréadés, Bidez, Collinet, H. Delehaye, Ch. Diehl, Efstatho- 
poulos, de Francisci, Grabar, Graindor, H. Grégoire, Iorga, Millet, P. Peeters, Pernot, 
Sir W. M. Ramsay, Rostovtzeff. 
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Etats, de réaliser ce voeu, qui était depuis longtemps celui de tous les 
Byzantinistes. 

En effet, la revue byzantine d’Athénes n’a eu qu’une existence éphémére; 
les trois revues russes consacrées 4 nos études (Vremennik, Obozrenie, Bulletin 
de l'Institut de Constantinople) ont suspendu leur publication, ou nous sont 
inacessibles; la Byzantinische Zeitschrift elle méme, depuis dix ans, n’a donné 
que deux fascicules; le AeAriov ris Xpurtiavxys “Apxaodoyixns “Eraipias 
recommence seulement 4 paraitre, aprés une interruption de 12 ans; malgré 
l’effort louable de M. Nikos Bees, le vaillant éditeur des Jahrbiicher, les 
travaux relatifs 4 Byzance qui se publient aujourd’hui sont dispersés dans 
quantité de périodiques, et l’unité des études byzantines est remise en 
question. 

Ainsi qu’il a été déclaré formellement au Congrés de Bruxelles, les 
promoteurs de Byzantion ne prétendent faire concurrence 4 aucun périodique 
existant. Byzantion s’efforcera, au contraire, de collaborer avec les autres 
revues byzantines, notamment avec la Byzantinische Zeitschrift, fondée par 
Karl Krumbacher, dont la mémoire reste chére 4 tous les byzantinistes. 

Byzantion, dont existence matérielle est assurée grice 4 des concours 
internationaux, sera international dans le plein sens du mot. La revue 
accepte des articles rédigés en frangais, en anglais, en allemand, en italien, 
en latin, en grec, en roumain, en russe, en serbe, en bulgare, en tchéco- 
slovaque et en polonais. Toutefois, avec la permission des auteurs, les 
manuscrits congus dans ces huit derniéres langues seront traduits en francais 
par les soins de la Rédaction. — 

Byzantion paraitra deux fois par an, en fascicules de 200 4 300 pages, et 
comprendra 1° des articles de fond, 2° des comptes-rendus critiques, 3° des 
bulletins périodiques ot seront analysées les publications récentes sur toutes 
les études byzantines. Ces bulletins, qui constitueront l’originalité de 
Byzantion, seront rédigés par les spécialistes les plus éminents. 

Le premier fascicule de Byzantion, qui doit paraitre en octobre 1924, est 
en préparation. Le Comité provisoire espére que les principaux représentants 
des études byzantines voudront bien y collaborer. 

Les manuscrits et les ouvrages destinés 4 la rédaction doivent étre 
adressés aux bureaux de Byzantion, 12, rue Royale, 4 Bruxelles. Il sera 
publié un compte-rendu de tout ouvrage qui aura été envoyé 4 la Revue. 
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Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence. By Str Paut VINOGRADOFF. 
Volume II. The Jurisprudence of the Greek City. New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch. Pp. x+316. 
$7.00. 


In the present, second, volume of his Outlines of Historical Juris- 
prudence, Professor Vinogradoff has achieved a work which is of great value 
not only to the student of historical jurisprudence in general, but particularly 
to the student of Greek antiquities. Naturally he treats his subject from 
the point of view of the jurist rather than from that of the student of Greek 
antiquities. Such a book is, of course, welcomed by the Hellenist. What- 
ever slight errors there are to be noted in the interpretation of mere details 
of Greek practice are more than compensated for by the author’s keen insight 
into the theory and underlying principles of law and his ability to apply the 
doctrines of jurisprudence to the working of actual laws. He has wisely 
refrained from attempting to deal with the entire subject of Greek juris- 
prudence and has confined his work to a study of the Greek city of the fifth 
and fourth centuries, based upon the inscriptions and literary references. 
Occasional illustrations are given from the wealth of material afforded by 
the Hellenistic Age. The result has been necessarily that the book deals 
largely with Athenian jurisprudence of the above-mentioned centuries. In 
the introductory chapter the author emphasizes the fact that there was in 
all of the Greek legal systems a certain unity conditioned upon the Greek 
idea of the city-state, which, no matter what its ultimate constitution was to 
be, arose always from similar conditions. This unity might have been further 
illustrated by a study of the similarity and interdependence of the earliest 
written legal codes. In the two following chapters the author discusses 
justice from the point of view of philosophy and illustrates Aristotle’s cate- 
gories by actual Athenian practice in both public and private suits. In fact, 
the author lays emphasis on the philosophic background of actual practice 
throughout. Cf.supra, pp. 279 ff. Chapter iv deals with thesources from which 
actual laws come, i.e., definite enactments, customary law which, in Athens, 
existed to a considerable extent beside enacted law, precedents, and volun- 
tary jurisdiction on the part of contracting parties. In the following chapters 
there is a detailed discussion of such juridical categories as the relations 
between the city and the citizen, relations between cities (where an oppor- 
tunity is given for a discussion of Greek international law), the law of the 
constitution, crime and punishment, property and possession, conventions 
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and transactions. Chapter vii, one of the most interesting and instructive 
chapters in the book, under the heading “The Law of the Constitution” gives 
a fairly detailed discussion of actual Athenian procedure and types of cases. 
The book ends with an extensive bibliography on Greek law and a very 
complete and usable index of words and names. A very helpful feature of the 
book for the student of Greek is the liberal quotation from the Greek sources 
in the footnotes and in the short appendices which follow some of the chapters. 

On page 55 the Antidosis of Isocrates, which was written for the purpose 
of refuting certain charges against his teachings, can scarcely be called a 
“literary version”’ of the speech actually delivered in the suit about the trier- 
archy (cf. Antidosis 8). The law of Solon (p. 116) which gave permission 
to every citizen to prosecute a case is merely an extension of the provision 
of Draco which allowed any citizen to prosecute a murderer who had illegally 
returned from exile. The author has, in his statement about the origin of 
the thesmothetae (p. 129), evidently followed the explanation given by 
Aristotle, Constitution of Athens 3. 4. It seems that the emphasis ought 
rather to be primarily on their judicial functions out of which their legis- 
lative functions grew. On page 181 the author adopts the correct view that 
the court of three hundred which was appointed to try the accomplices of 
Kylon or their slayers was ‘an enlarged and extraordinary commission of 
Ephetae.” If he had gone a step farther he would have arrived at what I 
believe to be the true origin of the ephetic courts: i.e., they were commissions 
of the Areopagus assigned to the Palladium, the Delphinium, and in Phreatto. 
In support of this theory another derivation of the name épérac suggests itself 
instead of the one which Vinogradoff has apparently adopted from Lange 
(de ephetarum Atheniensium nomine), i.e., the fifty-one representatives of 
the federation of kindreds. The word may be derived from édieoOar and 
means “‘men sent out as commissions.” The statement (p. 181) that “the 
heliasts are found acting in the first half of the fourth century” in place of 
the ephetae, seems somewhat conservative. 

The book is written in an exceedingly interesting fashion. It is printed 
well on heavy paper and there are few typographical errors to be noted. 
The student of historical jurisprudence may well await with pleasure the third 
volume of the series on The Mediaeval Jurisprudence of Western Christendom. 


GERTRUDE SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Erechtheus et Theseus apud Eurtpidem et Atthidographos: Specimen 
litterarium inaugurale pro gradu doctoratus. By M. A. 
Scuwarrz. Leyden, 1917. Pp. 108. 

The necessity (or privilege) of writing doctoral dissertations in Latin is 
not without its compensations. Famous and quotable Latin phrases can 
be woven into the web of the thesis with more success and less ostentation 
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than when the work appears in the vernacular. The curiosa felicitas of our 
author displays itself in the successful use, within the narrow compass of two 
pages, of aere perennius, viresque adquirit eundo, tempus edaz. 

The author’s purpose is to account for the heresies of Euripides and the 
Atthidographi, who used his plays as a vade mecum of mythology, in their 
treatment of the earlier, or more generally accepted, orthodox versions of 
certain Athenian legends. He limits himself to the myths connected with 
Erechtheus and Theseus, inasmuch as their positions in the legendary history 
of Athens caused them to play the most important parts in the work of the 
Atthidographi. No hope is entertained of explaining all variations, or of 
placing myths on a scientific basis, but it is noted that one purpose, common 
to the dramatist and his followers, seems to explain the tendency to heresy. 
In the author’s words: “Jta videmus Atthidographis in urbis suae historia 
fabulosa componenda idem propositum fuisse atque Euripidi in heroum Atti- 
corum laudibus cantandis: Atheniensium originis autochthoniae maiorumque 
vitae celebrationem.” This determination to be laudatores temporis acti is 
responsible for omissions and alterations; e.g., in the genealogy of Aegeus 
and Theseus, and in the treatment of the characters of Theseus and Minos. 
In the case of Euripides other considerations also had their influence. 
Thus the limitations of the stage forced him to discard the “popylar” ver- 
sion of the Theseus story given by Bacchylides, because of the difficulties 
involved in representing the moving ship and the submarine exploits of 
Theseus. Again in the Erechtheus the dramatist’s desire not to give offense 
to the Eleusinians caused him to represent Eumolpus as a leader of the 
Thracians. To the excess of zeal that the Atthidographi had for’ recording 
only attractive stories of Athenian heroes was added the rationalisti?; influence 
of the day, by which the myths were naturally forced to lose pjuch more 
than their miraculous elements. 

One of the longest and most psychological of the discussions deals with 
the variations in the number of daughters assigned to Erechtheus‘and in the 
stories of their ultimate fate, together with the allied question of how they 
came to be canonized as both Hyades and Hyacinthides. The, treatment 
of this question, in spite of the fact that some of its details will ‘emind the 
irreverent of Juvenal’s 1 

nutricem Anchisae, nomen patriamque novercae 
Anchemoli, dicat quot Acestes vixerit annis, e 


is well done and should be of interest to students of Greek cults! 

The author’s explanations are, in the main, as satisfactory; as any, if 
explanations must be found, but one is often tempted to belive that the 
answer that Homer gave Lucian in the Islands of the Blessed, wltzn he asked 
him why he began with the Wrath, would be just as convinwing: ovUTWws 


éredbeiv aita pydev émirndeioarte. 
J. O. LorBere 
QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 
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Hippocrates. With an English translation by W. H.S. Jonzs. Two 
volumes. Loeb Classical Library. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1923. 


The importance for the history of Greek thought and the beginnings of 
the rationalism presupposed by Thucydides and Plato of the five or six best 
treatises in the Hippocratic collection (the “Ancient Medicine,” the “Airs 
Waters Places,” the ‘‘ Epidemics,” the “Prognostic,” the ‘Regimen in Acute 
Diseases,” the “Sacred Disease,” “The Art”) has been frequently recognized 
and emphasized of late. A few of their most significant sentences are quoted 
in every history of Greek literature or philosophy, and it was possible to read 
them in Littré and some of them more recently in the Teubner text of Kihle- 
wein. But they have not been in fact widely read and the two new volumes 
of the Loeb Library translation that makes them easily accessible will be 
among the most useful books of the series. Their translator, the Cambridge 
scholar Mr. W. H. S. Jones, though himself the author of Malaria and Greek 
History, sympathizes with the protest of the most rational of the Hippocratic 
school against reducing medicine from hypotheses instead of building it up 
by observation and experience. He would perhaps justify himself by his 
own felicitously phrased distinction: ‘‘A scientific hypothesis is a generaliza- 
tion framed to explain the facts of experience A philosophical 
hypothesis is a generalization framed with a view to unification rather than 
to accounting for all the facts.’’ The introduction from which these sentences 
are quoted is much more copious than the plan the Loeb series usually 
comports. Mr. Jones does not attempt to settle the questions which philolo- 
gians have raised about the origin, genuineness, dates, style, and text of the 
Hippocratic writings. He doubts whether there is at present evidence to 
decide them. But his introduction gives all the information on these topics 
and on editions and translations that anybody but a specialist would desire. 
In one of the introductory essays to the second volume he says that it was 
only after many years of study and after the completion of his translation of 
the first volume that he realized the value even to a translator of Hippocratic 
textual criticism, and he accordingly proceeds to give a fuller account of the 
manuscripts than the first volume supplied. But he does not adventure far 
into the “uncharted region” that lies outside “the little that has been 
achieved by Gomperz, Wilamowitz and the Teubner editors.” 

His translation to which he has given the leisure of several years is well 
written and substantially correct, with the possible exception of the “pre- 
cepts” which he includes with considerable misgiving, and the corrupt text 
and tortured style of which justifies some uncertainties and oversights. In 
the Introduction to the second volume, he states that he has now an excellent 
photograph of M, the only first-class manuscript containing “Precepts,” and 
he notes that most, though not all, of the strange words and constructions 
that embarrass his translations are confirmed. He decides that the work is 
very late and was probably written by an imperfect Greek scholar. 


PauL SHOREY 
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Francisci Petrarchae Epistolae Selectae. Edidit A. F. Jounson, B. A. 
New York: Oxford University Press: American Branch, 1923. 
Price $2.85. 


This convenient little volume belongs on the same shelf with Robinson 
and Rolfe’s Petrarch, and Cosenza’s Petrarch’s Letters to Classical Authors 
(University of Chicago Press, 1910). The selection more often supplements 
than coincides with the letters translated in those collections. The author’s 
design is to enable the reader to form his own opinion as to Petrarch’s char- 
acter. He gives, of course, the description of Cologne, the ascent of Mount 
Ventoux, the estimate of Dante, Petrarch’s coronation, the account of Cice- 
ro’s de Gloria, the invective against physicians, the story of Leo’s Latin ver- 
sion of Homer, a selection of letters to popes and potentates. In the longer 
letters he omits much of what he considers the pedantry of classical quotations 
and examples. The carefully written notes explain all historical and literary 
allusions. There is a table of dates, an Index, and an extensive Bibliography 


of books on Petrarch referred to in the notes. 
PauL SHOREY 


Die Kretisch-Mykenische Kultur. By Dreprich Firmen. Leipzig 
and Berlin: Teubner, 1921. 

The author of this book, already known by his earlier work, Zeit und 
Dauer der Kretisch-M ykenischen Kultur (1909), was for two years prior to the 
outbreak of the war connected with the German Archaeological Institute 
in Athens. This work evidently took shape in those years, and at the time 
of the author’s death (1916) in his thirty-first year the manuscript was in the 
printer’s hands. Though posthumously published it is practically complete 
as the author would have had it. It is a book of somewhat over 200 pages, 
and is fully illustrated. 

The treatment of the subject is marked by compactness and directness. 
The author begins by drawing a distinction between the actual Mycenaean 
settlements where the evidences of Mycenaean civilization have been found, 
and those outlying places where Mycenaean objects are due to the penetration 
of commerce. To the latter belong Macedonia, the Troad, Cyprus, Egypt, 
Sicily, and Italy. On the other hand. Miletus is held to be the site of a true 
Mycenaean settlement because the excavations have brought to light not 
only pottery, which might be explained on the theory of import, but typical 
Mycenaean graves. The basis for this distinction between real Mycenaean 
settlements and places which were affected by commerce only, is contained 
in a summary filling pages 2 to 23. This summary consists of a list of all 
the sites which Mycenaean civilization eventually reached. It is, as it 
were, a laboratory manual, with references to the widely scattered publica- 
tions. The order in which the places are listed has significance: Thessaly, 
the mainland regions in order from north to south, the Cyclades, the Sporades 
and Miletus, then Crete. A survey of these regions from Neolithic times 
down shows that there were four cultural areas, each one in the earlier 
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period having its own civilization: Thessaly, the central and southern Main- 
land, the Cyclades, and Crete. These four areas differentiate themselves 
by the nature of the sites chosen, by the types of dwellings in use, and by the 
methods of burial. Having by the use of such criteria fixed the approximate 
limits of these four independent areas, the author verifies and amplifies his 
result by an examination of the pottery. This evidence justifies the conclu- 
sion that Thessaly as far south as the Othrys is one such area; that another 
is the rest of the Mainland, and Aegina, with the centers of influence in 
Boeotia, Attica, and Argolis; that the Cyclades, though exposed to the 
influence of Crete and the Mainland yet preserved for a long time their own 
civilization and are therefore to be reckoned as a third area; and that Crete, 
too, developed in its own way and is to be regarded as a fourth area. The 
period when these four areas existed side by side with only a minimum of 
influence on one another is called by Fimmen “‘pre-Mycenaean,” or, expressed 
in the terms of the familiar scheme, it includes the time before Late Minoan. 
At approximately that time Cretan influence penetrates the other areas and 
produces a fusion. After fusion comes diffusion. A uniform civilization 
eventually prevails throughout the four areas, so that local and imported 
ware can scarcely be distinguished. Whereas at the outset of this period of 
fusion Crete is the point of radiation, at the end of the period mainland 
centers of influence appear. The whole period from the beginning of Cretan 
dominance to the end of the Bronze Age is “Mycenaean.” Fimmen often 
refers to “early” and “late” Mycenaean. Once, in his Synchronistic Chart 
(p. 211), he adds a “middle” period. This perhaps is an inconsistency 
which would have been removed had the book received the author’s finishing 
touches. 

Without regard to subdivisions in this Mycenaean period, the eventual 
aspect of it is a koine, when old barriers had disappeared and a uniform civiliza- 
tion had prevailed. This koine is Late Minoan III, with the reservation that 
the centers of influence were not now in Crete but on the Mainland. Fimmen 
compares (p. 94) Crete’s relation to this koine to the relation of Athens to 
the later Hellenistic koine. In both cases the acme of culture is prior to the 
koine, and in neither case is political hegemony to be taken as the efficient 
cause. 

The concluding section of the book deals in detail with the date of the 
Cretan-Mycenaean civilization, as it may be determined from the reciprocal 
relations of Egypt and the Cretan Mycenaean area. The approximate 
limits are 3000 and 1250 8.c. Accepting in general the subdivision into Early, 
Middle, and Late Minoan, Fimmen takes occasional exception (pp. 129-30) 
to the rigid tripartite division of each. In the case of Early Minoan the 
subdivisions rest upon stratigraphical evidence at Cnossus. Fimmen, 
appealing to the evidence of pottery, would leave the period undivided and 
would make the Middle Minoan period begin earlier. He holds, too (p. 139), 
that no attempt to distinguish a first and a second Late Minoan period has 
proved perfectly satisfactory. 
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The term ‘‘Mycenaean” has been used thus far in this review without 
definition, but in Fimmen’s sense. The following may be said of the content 
of the word: The compound “ Kretisch-Mykenisch” is used to some extent 
in the text. On the other hand, the Table of Contents which reproduces the 
logical structure of the book, uses it not at all. The period of the four 
separate cultural areas, i.e., the period fron Neolithic times to Late Minoan, 
is there called “pre-Mycenaean.”’ The remainder of the time from the 
beginning of dominant Cretan influence down through the koine is called 
“Mycenaean.” The author, then, uses “Mycenaean” as a convenient 
equivalent forthe cumbersome compound. The period when the four 
cultural areas were measurably independent is therefore not represented in 
the title of the book. The word “Aegean,” which has found general accept- 
ance and would have been a suitable inclusive title, is not used at all. 

The tendency in recent discussion of the Aegean civilization has been 
to emphasize the individuality of the Mainland as against what was borrowed 
from Crete. This seems to be the underlying reason for the word that has 
recently become current, Helladic, a term which invites one to think sepa- 
rately of the elements native to the Mainland. Fimmen, while he finds the 
origin of the koine in Crete does not therefore deny that the local tradition 
of the Mainland continued to exert an appreciable influence upon the koine. 
On the contrary, certain features of the koine are, as he points out, quite 
aside from the main lines of Cretan development, and can be understood 
only by assuming the persistence of local tradition. Again, speaking as one 
who is familiar with the mass of material that has come to light on many 
different sites, he emphasizes the fact that Mycenaean vases bear witness to a 
real civilization of the rank and file, not to a civilization of overlords merely. 
Political and ethnological conclusions are in general eschewed. The Achaeans 
are not once mentioned. There is no discussion of the religion of the period, 
nor are theories propounded as to the succession of ruling races. The author 
considers, in passing, the view that the very general agreement of Mycenaean 
sites with the Homeric Catalogue of the Ships shows that the Catalogue is a 
record of actual status in the Mycenaean period. In estimating the signifi- 
cance of this agreement he concludes not that the Catalogue is old, but rather 
that no such conclusion is valid, since the old sites were repeatedly reoccupied 
after shiftings of population. 

In general, this book is conservative. It sets itself certain limits and 
observes them strictly. The author works directly from his material, and 
the conclusions grow under his hand. The material, now immense in volume, 
concerning the Bronze Age in the Mediterranean world, is constantly in need 
of clarifying treatment. Every fresh discussion of the whole field is of value. 
That is eminently true of this one, which is marked by sanity of judgment, 
wide knowledge, and good logic. 

Epwarp Fircu 

Hamitton CoLLEGE 
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Le Composition dans les Ouvrages Philosophiques de Sénéque. Par 
EvuGiNne ALBERTINI. Paris: E. de Boccard, 1923. Pp. ix. + 
354. 


This publication, under the auspices of the French schools of Athens and 
Rome and the Ministry of Public Instruction, is much more than a “fasci- 
cule.”’ Omitting biographical details and literary analysis, the writer makes 
a complete study of words, style, and ideas in the prose of Seneca. One feels 
that Gertz, Gercke, and Hense are still the leaders in text criticism, that Duff 
is sounder in his brief account of the persons mentioned in Seneca’s dialogues, 
that Summers is the master when he discusses the finer points of Seneca’s 
silver style, and that Waltz may be read with profit for the biographical 
narrative. But for knowledge of Seneca’s prose workshop, here is the book— 
a compendium, on the lines of G. C. Fiske’s Lucilius and Horace, which no 
Seneca scholar can afford to miss. 

Logically and cumulatively M. Albertini has worked to his conclusions, 
leaving no important publication unscrutinized (there are sixty-eight books 
or articles mentioned in his bibliography which have appeared in or since 
1914). Free from stylistic and philosophic jargon, he faces all the facts and 
fancies that have occupied so many critics during the past fifty years. The 
Consolatio ad Helviam is defined as the only clearly articulated work of 
Seneca; others, such as the Ad Polybiwm, are described as isolated pieces 
joined together; while the De Brev. Vitae is defined as a result of association 
of ideas. He is wise in discarding all such subjective analysis as rhythmic 
prose, and fallacies such as the parallelism of passages from the Essays and 
the Letters, as well as the misleading interpretation of Seneca’s remarks in 
the first person. It is dangerous (pp. 163 ff.) to work out, by MS lines, the 
loss of two books minus one letter between Epp. 88 and 89, or to assume, in 
chronological study, that Paulinus is the father of Paulina, or that the De 
Providentia, which Waltz placed in 41 a.p., should be moved down to 63. 
He is on slippery ground in putting the third book of De Ira in 49 or 50; but 
his explanation of the silence in the De Clementia regarding the death of Bri- 
tannicus as due to discretion rather than to later occurrence, is probable. 

There is a wealth of learning in the volume. Pages 304 ff. on the Dia- 
tribe are illuminating; the content-study of the sixth chapter is based on 
observation rather than upon guesswork; and the general conclusions at 
which he arrives are sound because they are not sensationally presented. M. 
Albertini’s conclusions as a scholar harmonize with those of Montaigne as a 
literary man. And in hinting at Seneca as the pioneer of a sort of Romantic 
Movement in Latin, he throws out the wise observation (299): “La part du 
sentiment est, chez lui, plus grande que celle de la raison.’”’ Again, these 
studies entitle him to say with justice (243) “Une traité de Sénéque n’est 
pas une synthése, mais une mosaique.” 


Ricoarp M. GuMMERE 
THE WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL 
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Einleitung und Quellenkunde zur roemischen Geschichte. Von 
ARTHUR ROSENBERG, Privatdozent der alten Geschichte an 
der Universitit Berlin. Berlin: Wiedmannsche Buchhandlung, 
1921. Pp. xi+304. 


In a brief preface the author states the purpose and limits of his work, 
namely to give in small compass a survey of the sources for the entire period 
of Roman history, including historical literature and primary sources such as 
documents, speeches, letters, and archaeological material. The artificial 
character of the distinction which includes, for instance, the history of Livy, 
but excludes the poetry of Horace as a source for a knowledge of Roman 
affairs is recognized, but justified by the limits of a work which does not 
aim to be encyclopedic in character. 

The material treated is grouped under three main heads: Part I, 
“Primary Sources” (pp. 1-106); Part II, “The Historians” (pp. 106-279); 
Part III, ‘‘Modern Treatment of Roman History” (pp. 208-99). 

Part I is divided into three chapters: i, “Decrees”; ii, “Inscriptions, 
Coins, Papyri, and Archaeological Material”; iii, “Speeches, Letters, 
Memoirs, and Pamphlets.” In this part of the work the author is illustrative 
rather than exhaustive; he does not, for instance, mention all of the impor- 
tant edicts of the emperors, but sets forth some especially characteristic and 
significant examples with the aim of impressing upon his readers the impor- 
tance of this kind of historical data. The archaeologist will no doubt object 
to the relatively small amount of space given to the matter of chapter ii— 
a scant twenty pages. The author is, we surmise, more at home in the 
literary than in the archaeological world, an opinion which is strengthened 
by some omissions in his bibliography; the most striking of these omissions 
perhaps is that of Grueber’s Coins of the Roman Republic in the British Museum. 

Part II is divided into eight chapters: i, “Introductory”; ii, “The 
Annalists of the Republic”; iii, ‘Historical Monographs of the Republic’’; 
iv, ‘Greek Historical Writing which Deals with the Republic”; v, “‘Biog- 
raphy of the Republic”; vi, “ Biography of the Empire’’; vii, “The Annalists 
of the Empire”; viii, “History and Chronography of the Period of the 
Decline,’ namely the fifth and sixth centuries. 

Part III is brief and well fitted to its purpose. The main trends of 
Roman historical study are indicated and most of the important books and 
periodicals which deal with Roman affairs are given. Opinions may differ 
as to the significance of some of the modern historians, but it is at least inter- 
esting to see them passed in review. 

Besides the division into parts and chapters the book is further divided 
into eighty-four sections which are numbered continuously throughout. 
At the close of each of these sections is given in finer print a brief résumé of 
the work which modern scholars have done in this field, with many valuable 
references not only to books but to articles in different periodicals. 
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For those who may wish to know what sources are available for a particular 
period there is a table of references for each of eight chronological divisions 
into which the author has somewhat arbitrarily separated Roman history. 
These references indicate the sources which are of importance and also the 
pages on which more definite information may be obtained. 

The book will be helpful because it is brief, exceedingly well organized, 
and on most points clear. The fact that Greek and Roman sources are 
included in the same volume and subjected to the same analysis adds to its 
value. The bibliography, although especially rich in German titles as was 
to be expected from the author’s naturally greater familiarity with this field 
and from the productiveness of German scholarship, contains also many 
references to the work of English, French, and Italian scholars. One occa- 
sionally notices the omission of a well-known English work, and, so far as the 
reviewer has observed, there is no mention of an American book or periodical. 
There is a fairly accurate index. 

As is almost inevitable with books which cover much ground in small 
space there are some statements—doubtless more than this reviewer is capable 
of recognizing—which are open to question, and even misleading. Against 
these the young scholar or graduate student, for whom the book seems in 
many ways especially fitted, should be on his guard. 


Eta Bourne 
Mitts CouiteGE, CALIFORNIA 


M. Tulli Ciceronis scripta quae manserunt omnia. Recc. C. Arzmrt, 
A. Kuiorz, ete. Leipzig: Teubner. 

The new Teubner Cicero, badly needed, has been coming out slowly 
since 1914. It is planned to include fifty fascicles in sixteen volumes. The 
last fascicle is to contain an Index Ciceronianus. Less than half of the 
fascicles have appeared. Thus far only portions of the various works of 
Cicero are at hand. Of the rhetorical works, there is only Stroebel’s edition 
of the De inventione; of the philosophical works there is Plasberg’s De natura 
deorum, Pohlenz’ Tusculanae disputationes, Schiche’s De finibus, Ziegler’s 
De re publica. Of the orations we have two volumes by Klotz and Schoell 
out of five, beginning chronologically with the speeches after Cicero’s return 
from exile and ending with the Philippics and the fragments. Of the letters, 
only the minor collections edited by Sjégren are available, while the Ad 
familiares and the badly needed Ad Atticum are still missing. 

In the orations the excellent work of Clark and Peterson in the “Oxford 
Classical Texts” and elsewhere properly formed a basis for the new text. 
In the Preface to the Pro Milone, Klotz breaks some new ground by tracing 
the three groups of manuscripts back to ancient times. In the Caesarian 
orations Clark is followed closely. In the Philippics, Schoell has given some 
new details about V. An interesting detail gives the probably correct inter- 
pretation of the letter R, which appears in the text twice. Schoell takes this 
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as a reader’s note standing for require. Of the minor manuscripts he retains 
ga, rejected by Clark as unnecessary. Schoell did not know Clark’s second 
edition of these orations and so does not use s, from which it appears that 1 was 
copied. The critical apparatus for all the orations is much fuller than that 
of the Oxford texts. 

The apparatus for the letters to Quintus and those to Brutus is very brief, 
since a full apparatus is given in Sjégren’s critical editions of 1910 and 1911, 
which must be used by those interested in the critical side of the text. The 
apparatus for the Commentariolum is fuller, as no critical edition exists. 

Ziegler deserves particular praise for his edition of the De re publica. He 
made an earnest attempt to provide a new critical edition. He did not suc- 
ceed in obtaining permission to collate the famous Vatican palimpsest, the 
handling of which must be reduced to a minimum on account of its fragile 
condition, caused by the use of chemicals. He had at his disposal the 
photographic reproduction and Van Buren’s careful transcription. He was 
permitted, however, to examine the manuscript in a considerable number of 
places about which he was in doubt. He succeeded in discovering something 
that seems to have escaped his predecessors, that two scribes wrote the 
manuscript. The two photographic facsimiles which he gives show this 
pretty clearly, and he has an array of convincing evidence besides. Ziegler 
gives a convenient and simple table showing the original arrangement of 
the leaves, in which he deviates slightly from Mai. The corrections by 
another hand Ziegler believes to be those of the technical corrector using the 
original manuscript. He has deciphered a number not previously reported. 
His edition is indispensable to students of the De re publica. 

For the philosophical works new collations of known manuscripts and of 
several unreported but relatively unimportant manuscripts were at hand. 
There is nothing striking about these texts. One wonders whether a study 
of the numerous late manuscripts of the T’usculans (a tedious task) may not 
at some time prove fruitful. Plasberg’s apparatus for the De nature deorum 
is a condensed form of that given in his critical edition of 1911. 

If the volumes are somewhat uneven in their importance from the critical 
standpoint, they are all immensely superior to their predecessors in the 
Teubner Cicero series. One would wish that the set might be completed 
much sooner than now seems probable. 


B. L. ULLMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Die Sprachwissenschaft in der Schule. By Epuarp HERMANN. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1923. Pp. viii+192. 
This book is a pedagogical discussion for the teacher in the German 
gymnasium and therefore in part at least is of little direct interest to Ameri- 
cans. The impression one gets from it is the rather surprising one that 
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German schools generally have kept up with scientific scholarship much 
less than American schools. For example, I imagine that most American 
teachers would explain yiyvoye: as a case of vowel gradation rather than one 
of syncope for yiyevonor. Yet the latter explanation is said to be common 
in Germany. Hermann favors the Roman pronunciation of Latin, long 
current in America, but not in Germany. 

Though Hermann is a specialist in comparative philology, he takes a 
sane view as to the kind and amount of philological material which can profit- 
ably be introduced in the schools. He properly says over and over again 
that only such material should be taught as will help the pupil make progress. 
After a useful bibliography he discusses the philological material for each 
year, and covers German, Latin, French, Greek, and English, the last very 
briefly. Even the classes in religion, with their attention to the archaic 
language of the Bible, are regarded as suitable places for the study of linguistic 
phenomena. 

Of particular interest is the suggestion, not new with Hermann, that 
much attention should be given in the Latin class to German derivatives 
of Latin words. If this is desirable and important in a language as little 
influenced by Latin as German has been, what shall we say of English ? 

It is interesting to note that the war gave a fresh impetus to the movement 
for the suppression of foreign words used in German. Hermann says that 
the word adieu, which had become so thoroughly Germanized, was deliber- 
ately hunted down by the German youth. 

The study of word formation in Latin and the grouping of words by 
families is urged, and the common failure to use this excellent method is 
deplored. Hermann also deplores the failure to use systematic methods 
of increasing the pupils’ vocabularies in the later years of the course. 

In the teaching of Greek Hermann makes the good suggestion that the 
grave accent be dispensed with and the acute substituted for it. He expressly 
rejects the suggestion that at the outset all accents be ignored. 

In his few words about English Hermann points out that the vocabulary 
is largely Latin, though he wrongly implies that this Latin portion all came 
through the Norman French. He goes on to say that the inflection of 
English is Germanic, and then a few lines later, by a curious but familiar 
inconsistency, he states that English has departed from the older Germanic 
type by giving up inflectional endings. 

The direct method of teaching is pronounced practically dead in Germany 
as far as the modern languages are concerned. It is not even mentioned for 
the ancient. 

As will have been noted, the book is of interest to us chiefly in an indirect 
way. It is a book on methods and presupposes a knowledge of the points 
discussed. 

B. L. Utiman 


UNIVERSITY OF Iowa 
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Sex. Propertit Elegiarum libri IV. Iterum ed. Carotus Hostvus. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1923. 

On account of conditions in Germany, the new edition, made necessary 
when the first (reviewed by me in Class. Phil. VII, 520-21) was exhausted, 
is not a complete revision but a reprint from the old plates, with a few cor- 
rections in text and apparatus. To the old Preface there is added a new one. 
It deals chiefly with my article on The Manuscripts of Propertius (Class. 
Phil. V1, 282) and with certain new testimonia. On the date of A the editor 
does not agree with me that it could have been written before 1300, though 
this still seems likely to me. The really important argument in my article, 
that F was. copied from Petrarch’s lost manuscript and that the latter was 
copied from A, is accepted by Hosius, who adds additional examples. These 
include one that I had given, apparently overlooked by Hosius (I. 1. 19). 
He cannot decide here whether A reads deducio or deducte. It is clear in a 
photograph that the first reading was 0, changed to e by the first hand. 
Another example given by Hosius is I. 11. 4, where he is not certain whether 
A has miscenis or misceriis. In my opinion the word is clearly misceriis. 
In I. 19. 21 it is true that A has scynthia and F Cinthia, but I can see no rela- 
tion between the expunged s of the former and the capital C of the latter. 
The other examples are not striking enough to be convincing by themselves 
but harmonize with the rest. One passage bothers Hosius somewhat: in 
I. 13. 13, ego is found in A but omitted in N F. But this omission cannot be 
regarded as showing any close relation between N and F. We must assume a 
coincidence, though it is a peculiarly simple one. The line before begins 
Nec nova and the line in question, Hec (ego) non. Obviously it was a fleeting 
glance back at the preceding line with its similar beginning which caused 
both scribes to omit ego. The mistake was made by F and not by the copyist 
of Petrarch’s manuscript, for in A vs. 13 is the first of a verso page and no 
glance back is possible. Ego was added in N by the technical corrector who, 
according to Birt, had access to the manuscript from which N was copied. 

Following a suggestion made by Ellis that Albertus Stadensis knew 
Propertius in the thirteenth century, Hosius discovered a number of reminis- 
cences in his epic poem Troilus. Many of these are convincing and are a 
welcome addition to the meagre testimonia which the Middle Ages have left 
us for Propertius. 

Hosius states that in the ten years since the first edition he has noted 
325 new emendations to be added to the huge grist which he reported before. 
Phillimore and Havet lead the list. Hosius adopts none of these in his text. 

This edition still is the best text edition of Propertius available. It still 
has all the good qualities which I mentioned in my review of the first edition. 


B. L. ULLMAN 
UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 








